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All that serves Labor serves the Nation. 
All that harms Labor is treason. 

No line can be drawn between these two. 
If any man tells you he loves his country, yet 
hates Labor, heis a liar. 

If any man tells vou he trusts his country, vet 
fears Labor, he is a fool. 

There is no country without Labor, and to 
fleece the one is to rob the other. = 

*-ABRAHAM LINCOLN a 
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MOSES was inspired to de- 
liver to the Children of Israel 
wandering in the wilderness 
of Sinai the Ten Command- 
ments to regulate man’s re- 
lation to his Creator and to 
his fellow men. These guides 
of conduct have stood the 


The Eleventh Commandment 


WALTER C, LOWDERMILK 


This article was written in the biblical land 
of Palestine as the author was completing a 
fifteen months’ study of man’s stewardship of 
land down through the ages in fifteen coun- 
tries of the Old World. Traveling over 30,000 
miles by train, airplane, automobile, boat and 
afoot, Dr. Lowdermilk, as Assistant Chief of 
the Soil Conservation Service, surveyed the 
land as civilization has used it and passed it 
down to the present generation. Hts special 
interest was human use as it relates to soil 


But no such command 
ment has been a part of 
man’s attitude toward his oc- 
cupation of the earth except 
in very limited areas. Man 
has generally been an ex- 


ploiter, despoiler and = de- 





test of time for more than 
‘ ’ control. 
3,000 years. Did Moses, dur- 
ing those forty years in the 
wilderness, fail to foresee the 
vital need of the future for ee 
ge northern China so 
an additional commandment 
to regulate man’s relation and 


Mother 
Earth, whose cultivation and 


responsibility to 


production must nourish all generations? 

If Moses had foreseen what was to become of 
the “Promised Land” and vast areas of wasted 
lands, such as we have seen in China, Korea, North 
Africa, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and our own 
United States ; 


suicidal agriculture and the resulting man-made 


namely, the wastage of land due to 


deserts and ruined civilizations, if he had foreseen 
the impoverishment, revolutions, wars, migrations, 
and social decadence of billions of peoples through 
thousands of years and the oncoming desolation of 
their lands, he doubtless would have been inspired 
to deliver an “Eleventh” Commandment to complete 
the trinity of man’s responsibilities—to his Creator, 
to his fellow men, and to Mother Earth. Such a 
commandment should read somewhat as follows: 
XI. Thou shalt inherit the holy earth as a 
faithful steward, conserving its resources and 
productivity from generation to generation. 
Thou shalt safeguard thy fields from soil ero- 
sion, thy living waters from drying up, thy 
forests from desolation, and protect thy hills 
herds, that thy 
descendants may have abundance forever. If 
any shall fail in this stewardship of the land 
thy fruitful fields shall become sterile stony 
ground and wasting gullies, and thy descend- 


from overgrazing by thy 


ants shall decrease and live in poverty or perish 
from off the face of the carth.* 


First given by the writer in a radio broadcast from Jerusalem, 
June, 1939. 


erosion, soil and water conservation and flood 
His studies took him into Egypt, 
Algeria, Tunisia, Lybia, Trans-Jordan, Pales- 
tine, Lebanon, Syria, 
Holland, Scotland and England. 
ground to this survey he previously had made 
five different explorations into the interior of 


Iraq, Italy, 


Commandment” he writes with a vivid world 
picture before him of the sins of civilization 
against Mother Earth.—Joun H. Reisner. 


stroyer of natural, physical, 
plant and animal resources 


of the earth. He has brought 
France, 


upon himself the curse of 
As a back- I 


destruction, impoverishment 
in “The Eleventh and desolation in vast areas. 
Today literally billions of 
acres of originally produc- 
tive lands throughout the 
world bear the curse of un- 
faithful stewards through the centuries, and their sins 
of land misuse are visited upon their descendants not 
only unto the third and fourth generations, but 
unto the tillers of exploited lands today. This 
curse upon the land, by generations of ignorance 
neglect, lack of forethought, greed, or coin 
of present individual interest over the social inter- 
est, represents a waste to humanity so stupendous 
as to exceed the comprehension of the human mind. 
“*** for the land is mine; for ye are strangers 
Lev. 25:23. 
The world is now more fully occupied by the 
Fully two billion 


and sojourners with me.” 


human race than ever before. 
souls must find their daily food from the land and 
waters of the earth. All lands have been occupied 
or possessed by nations. No free land remains. 

In the face of the limited area now available to 
the human race, the idea that man is still destroying 
its usefulness by inconsiderate and wasteful methods, 
comes as a shock to thinking people. If man is 
making deserts out of productive lands it is a 
matter not only of national, but of world-wide 
concern. 

An international tragedy, emphasizing the lack 
of available lands for settlements, is now taking place 
in the Mediterranean areas. Countless refugees 
from Central Europe, with possessions confiscated, 
are fleeing from persecutions unparalled in modern 
history. Their ships float for weeks, even months, 


unable to find a refuge. They are turned away 
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| @..., every port; there is no room for them on the 


land. But the refugees who have gained admit- 
tance to Palestine are carrying out the finest ex- 
ample of devotion to and reclamation of land that 
[ have seen on three continents. What they are 
doing represents the possibilities of these wander- 
ing refugees if given a chance. 

This overcrowded condition in a world of land- 
hungry nations, whose soils are being impoverished 
by erosion and misuse while populations increase, 
demands a new conception of individual and na- 
tional obligation to the earth and to posterity. When 
men are unfaithful stewards in their use of the 
land they bring a curse upon themselves and upon 
succeeding inhabitants. They find the very source 
of livelihood washed away, gradually and diabolic- 
Life 


struggle for mere physical existence as to warp and 


ally impoverishing them. becomes such a 
crush the human spirit, bringing on revolutions, 
wars, migrations, or political and social decadence. 
In time the insidious forces of soil erosion and 
land wastage reach proportions beyond the control 
and resources of individual tillers of the soil; 
wearied and discouraged, they migrate, rebel, fight, 
or perish in the wrecks of misused land. 
Travels through the morgues of former pros- 
perous areas, now desolate and depopulated, are de- 
pressing to one who reads the Machethan tragedy 
written far and wide on the landscape. It is appal- 
ling to see ruins of once great cities, of civilizations 
and flourishing cultures, strewn like weather beaten 
skeletons in the graveyard of their erosion-wasted 
lands. In north Africa we found huge olive presses 
littering areas where today not an olive tree grows 
within the circle of the horizon. Ruins of stone 
wine presses were there in great numbers as the 
only indication of the land use before man-induced 
erosion had transformed its productivity into desola- 
tion. Thistles and thorn-bush are the inheritance 
on occasional Bedouin Nomads who are ready to 
fight for every water hole and blade of grass which 
appear after rains. They pitch their tents on the 
ruins of magnificent stone structures, whose floors 
were masterpieces of mosaics, whose porticoes were 
supported by massive columns and whose courts 
were beautified by marble statuary. Behind all 
these ruins is the stirring drama of hunger, invasion, 


Death of fertile lands and 


and destruction of life. 
@: their people is a nameless tragedy written across 


XUM 


landscape after landscape. Ruins of the land are 
more tragic than ruins of cities. 

It fills one with consternation to visit regions 
which have lain desolate and unproductive for cen- 
turies with their beautifully cut stone dams com- 
pletely silted up as at Kurnub, in the Negeb of 
Palestine, or terraces broken down as above Petra 
and Jerash, in Trans-Jordan, or aqueducts crumbled 
North Africa. 
found erosion at 


as in In northern Syria, southeast 


of Antioch, we its worst on a 
million acres of lands which supplied ancient Rome 
with its finest wines and olive oil. Here erosion 
has swept off to bed rock from three to six feet 
of productive soil and transformed the ancient vine- 
yards into a vast and glaring man-made desert. In 
this desolation a hundred “dead cities,” or villages, 
of beautifully cut stone, loom ghost-like as tomb- 
stones on the horizon as evidence of the ancient 
prosperity of this populous area. Such areas were 
abandoned when the erosion-wasted soils would no 
longer feed the inhabitants. 

It was astonishing and revealing to find Mesopo- 
tamia literally covered with miniature mountain 
ranges of silt, some ten, twenty and up to fifty 
feet in height, piled beside the ancient irrigation 
ditches. This silt, the offspring of erosion in over- 
grazed watersheds, tells a story of the ceaseless 
struggles of millions of nameless toilers, before the 
potentially rich irrigated lands were allowed to 
revert again to desert, when due to wars or political 
decadence, the cleaning of silt from the canals was 
no longer continued. This valley, which formerly 
maintained from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 people, 
supporting renowned civilizations of culture, re- 
finement and learning, now maintains on a very low 
standard about 5,000,000, whose comforts and ac- 
complishments are a sad commentary on the deca- 
dence of cultures. 

The Negeb and Sinai region is believed by Jarvis 
to have supported fully 100,000 inhabitants, but 
Bedouins. In 


School of 


now it scarcely suffices for 2,000 
Trans-Jordan studies by the American 
Oriental Research reveal an extensive ancient agri- 
culture from more than a thousand years B.C. to 
the 7th century A.D. The loss of fertile soil and the 
resulting reduction of food supply from the lands of 
Trans-Jordan are greater than the proportional de- 
crease in population. The food supply and the 
standards of living and embellished cities among 
the cultured ancients have little counterpart in the 
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rough stone houses and wretched villages, and in 
the camps of illiterate Bedouins of today. 

The staggering soil wastage of North China is 
unbelievable. Historical records show that moun- 
tain slopes of North China were once heavily for- 
ested. Populations increased and exceeded the car- 
rying capacities of alluvial valleys, thereupon farm- 
ers cleared away the forests and pushed cultivation 
higher and higher up the slopes. Trees were cut, 
the fertile soils were dug up and planted to crops. 
In from three to twenty years, depending upon gra- 
dients of slopes, the soils were washed off and farm- 
ers abandoned these fields to clear new lands. I*1- 
nally, this shifting cultivation was pushed up slopes 
to the summits. Accelerated erosion cut great gul- 
lies, and bared the rocky flanks of the mountains. 
Today, hundreds of millions of acres have been se- 
riously reduced from production to barren slopes 
and labyrinths of gullies. Perennial streams are 
gone; lowlands have been damaged by debris from 
the slopes; old irrigation systems have been clogged 
and put out of use, while floods far away in low- 
lands and deltas of the rivers rise to higher stages 
and cause enormous destruction of life and prop- 
erty. 

Some students have attributed this disastrous 
loss of productivity, and desiccation, to adverse cli- 
matic change. But throughout northwest China | 
found temple forests as green emeralds in ugly set- 
tings of gully-riddled landscapes, reproducing them- 
selves naturally in the present prevailing climate. 
In several remote areas I found the diabolic pro- 
cess at work where a virgin forest was being clear- 
ed, not for timber, but to get at the soil for food 
production. The deep soils were sowed to crops: 
soil erosion soon destroyed the fruitfulness of the 
sloping lands. 

In spite of this vast destruction by increased 
populations hard pressed for food, the Chinese in 
the alluvial and rice growing areas are the world’s 
best farmers. For 6,000 vears they have farmed 
these lands which still produce four crops and more 
yearly. In west and south China, especially, they 
have level-terraced all slopes by infinite labor and 
patience, and have shown what good stewardship of 
the land may be. 

During five expeditions into North China prior 
to 1927, my experimental studies determined for 
the first time comparative rates and amounts of run- 


off and soil erosion from land within temple for- 


ests and adjoining like areas which had been culti- 
vated and denuded. We found that often sixty 
times as much water, in the form of liquid mud, 
flowed from cultivated and barren areas as from 
the forest. The run-off from the latter was scarcely 
disclosed, showing little or no erosion, while the 
storm run-off on denuded areas tore away the soil, 
causing permanent loss to the land. 

Qn the basis of these measurements of wide- 
spread soil loss by erosion, my estimate is that soil 
has been removed to an average depth of from 
twelve to eighteen inches from hundreds of millions 
of acres of sloping lands in northwest China by 
man-induced erosion. By such diabolic processes 
areas formerly capable of supporting great popula- 
tions in prosperity, now provide meagre existence 
for lesser numbers. 

Until very recently, the desiccation and torren- 
tial flooding of inhabited areas was considered an 
act of a Supreme Being. That man may be a de- 
cisive factor to so-called vagaries of many natural 
phenomena is a recent conception. The rapid 
growth of this idea may be partly attributed to the 
fact that America has developed desiccated and un- 
productive lands more rapidly than ever before in i 
the history of the world. Effects have followed so 
closely on the heels of causes that the reasons are 
glaringly obvious to students of land problems. 
Striking transformations have been visible to eve 
witnesses within a single generation. We have come 
to know soil erosion for what it is. 

The exploitation of great areas, whether in Am- 
erica, Africa, Australia, or elsewhere, where farm- 
ers and stockmen have cleared and grazed new 
lands at a rate hitherto unknown, tell the same 
story. Within the memory of the present inhabi- 
tants of certain portions of the world, men have 
witnessed the transformation of fertile plains from 
luxuriant vegetation, into barren windswept desert- 
like lands, periodically whirling blizzards of fine 
soils to parts unknown, and leaving behind sandy 
hummocks. Stockmen tell of grazing paradises, 
which within their day have been depleted of vege- 
tation and gouged with gullies. People who paid 
taxes for the building of irrigation dams and reser- 
voirs have already seen some of them abandoned 
and useless, while other reservoirs are silting up at 
an alarming rate. 

The vast virgin forests of all these newly ex- 


ploited continents have largely disappeared mie 
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wasteful exploitation. It has been annihilation rath- 
er than rational cutting with a planned maintenance 
of the forest for sustained yield, and for the con- 
trol of erosion and flashy storm run-off. In a few 
countries such as Germany, Italy, and Japan, a high 
conception of the permanent value of natural re- 
sources for future national greatness has been de- 
veloped as a vital policy of national planning. Ger- 
many and Japan are exemplary in forest and land 
conservation. Italy is rushing her program of con- 
servation and reclamation as a basis for a greater 
empire. 

Fortunately, though belated, a national move- 
ment for soil and water conservation has been ini- 
tiated within the past few years which has aroused 
the American people to the menace of soil erosion. 
This enemy of civilizations had already destroyed 
282,000,000 
American lands and impaired the productivity of 
775,000,000 acres more. As a United 
States has begun the largest and most comprehen- 


or seriously impoverished acres of 


result, the 
sive movement for soil and water conservation in 
the history of the world. But only a beginning has 
been made; it must be continued and enlarged. 

If a nation would project itself into the future it 
must protect its lands from the ravages of soil ero- 
sion. When lands are impoverished, peoples lower 
their standards, both physically and spiritually. Soil 
erosion expresses itself as a deficiency disease of 
the land which begets deficiency of food, vitality, 
and higher values for peoples and nations. 

As we travel through those lands which have 
heen farmed for centuries, and over which destruc- 
tive armies have marched and nomads have run 
their herds, where peoples have risen to varying de- 
grees of culture and have been thrown back again to 
primitive conditions, we are deeply moved by the 
futility, wastefulness and ineffable sadness of man’s 
effort to adjust himself to the land. Everywhere in 
the ancient home of mankind one sees decadence, 
ruins, fragments of a greater past. It is an arrest- 
ing tragedy. How can we make peoples realize that 
present day agricultural operations have everlast- 
ing significance for present and succeeding genera- 
tions ? 

Soil erosion, the destroyer of land, has been 
diagnosed ; its processes are known and its control 
is possible. The hope for the future lies in a reali- 
zation that man has an obligation born of a higher 


economics, a moral obligation to bountiful Mother 


Earth which must nourish all present and future 
human beings as long as it lasts. It is nothing 
short of criminal for individuals of one generation 
to sacrifice the right of future man to survive be- 
cause of traditions of special privileges to exploit 
the earth. The present and future well-being of a 
people calls for long range policies for the mainte- 
nance of productive lands and resources. These 
policies must be founded on what is right for the 
It be- 


national 


greatest number of people in the long run. 


comes a matter of social economies and 


ethics. Practices of land use which work ‘against 
the good of the whole must be regulated, whether 
by law or public opinion, to achieve a dual pur- 
pose: to maintain individual initiative, and to safe- 
guard the integrity of resources. 
Exploitation is self limiting and suicidal. It uses 
up the principal and makes no provision for future 
balancing of the national resources budget. Finally 
when a nation is reduced to desperation to supply 
food fer its people, it will go to an expense far be- 
yond any tax burden yet known to cultivate dimin- 
ishing soils. Rock wall terraces in old lands prove 
the Herculean labor and expense to which people 
will go to maintain a food supply; the cost of such 
terracing of steep lands would amount to several 
Yet 


The eco- 


thousand dollars an acre at labor wages today. 
such works are carried out to survive. 
nomics of survival prevailed. 

Land thus becomes, not an economic commodity, 
but an integral part of the corporate existence of a 
nation, even as its people. This principle justifies 
the safeguarding of soils and the restoration of de- 
nuded areas on a basis of national ethics and na- 
tional economy. Economic considerations of today 
must be shot through with economics of a higher or- 
der to meet problems of sustained land use con- 
structively for generations to follow. 

Thus for the very endurance of civilization, an 
ethical approach to land use as a trusteeship, to be 
used and handed down in a productive condition te 
Man 


expresses his moral obligation to posterity as surely 


succeeding generations, becomes imperative. 


through the earth as through his social institutions. 
The fertile or sterile lands which are passed on to 
feed future civilizations are, apart from blood de- 
link with the 


The ethical motivation identifies the interests of the 


scendants, our most direct future. 


individual with those of one’s own family of today 


and tomorrow, outward through local groups to the 
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nation, and eventually to mankind. It draws sup- 
port and depth from experiences of the past to long 
range vision and conservation for the future. 

Each nation today needs to have many a Moses 
of land conservation, to instill in the national con- 
sciousness the principle of an Eleventh Command- 
ment to regulate man’s relations to the holy earth 
as a faithful steward, to conserve its productivity 
from generation to generation. Then fields will be 
protected from soil erosion, water brooks from dry- 
ing up, and hills from overgrazing by herds, and fu- 
ture generations may be assured of abundance for- 
ever. 

With the recognition of man’s moral obligation 
to Mother Earth, each nation must assume the re- 
sponsibility of taking over the reclamation of wasted 
heritages by unfaithful stewards whose lands have 
become sterile stones and riddled with wasting gul- 
lies, and by intelligent land use bring them back to 
When its re- 


sources are fully husbanded in the advanced knowl- 


productivity as much as_ possible. 


edge of full conservation, the possibilities of the! ) 


earth for increased populations are far beyond the 
imagination of mankind in general. If the vast 
energies of the human race could be directed to- 
ward a goal of conservation instead of destruction 
and despoliation, the good earth would respond with 
abundance of food for all. 

Only by conservation in the fullest sense, of the 
hasic resources of land, water, and the spirit of peo- 
ples, can we maintain the human values of whole- 
some standards of living, opportunity, freedom, jus- 
tice, and faith in the destiny of our modern civili- 
zation. nly on conservation have we the assur- 
ance of continued progress in the search for that 
something which has led humanity out of the stone 
age to a modern industrial age of development. 
Only by conservation can we be led on to a higher 
spiritual and physical development which will ex- 
press itself in stewardship of the earth for the well- 


being of humanity for all time. 


Community In Clover 


LANDRUM 


On any list of the best farming communities in 
lennessee, if not in the entire South, one of them is 
certain to be Belvidere, in Franklin County, just 
North of the Black 


Belt, the land here is by nature no more fertile than 


above the Alabama_ border. 
thousands of square miles of red clay soil which 
stretch across the middle South, and the owners of 
seventy-five vears ago were so convinced that it was 
already worn out that many of them moved away. 
Yet today in Belvidere these same farms are highly 
productive, and the surrounding area proudly calls 
itself the Crimson Clover-Seed Center of America. 

The beginning of this new prosperity can be 
fixed pretty exactly. 
1867-68. 


It was a day in the winter of 
Two wandering Swiss, Samuel Kaser- 
man and his ailing son, John, after more than a vear 
of tramping on foot through the Southern states, 
stopped to rest along the road south of Winchester, 
Tennessee. Off in the distance to the east they saw 
the ragged edges of the Cumberland Mountains. 
The old man gazed at them reminiscently : 

“That's like the country around our home back 
in Switzerland. Maybe this is the place we have 
been looking for.” 


Twenty vears earlier the Kasermans had settled 


BOWLING ' 


in central Ohio, and their businesses had prospered. 
But now John, in poor health following his service 
with the Union forces, had been ordered by his 
doctor to move to a place of warmer winters. Wheth- 
er from sheer weariness with the many months of 
walking or because of the view of Swiss-like moun- 
tains, the Kasermans ended their search for inex- 
pensive land and a mild climate in the Belvidere 
settlement. 

There was an obvious reason why the land was 
cheap. Discouraged by the loss of their slaves and 
much of their cattle, crops, and personal property, 
and by the falling productivity of the soil, the more 
up-and-coming people were moving to fertile lands 


beyond the Mississippi. These Tennessee farms 
were “played out.” 

There is no record of the remarks of amusement 
and pity which passed around the community when 
the Kasermans bought a home and moved in, but we 
can easily guess their general tone. Here was a 
Yankee with a foreign accent, who had never chop- 
ped an acre of cotton in his life, paying hard cash 


for a run-down farm of 280 acres in a section 
where experienced farmers who knew the land, the 


climate, and the local crops, had given up. 
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Sut if the Kasermans were ignorant in the ways 
of soil mining on a land-rich frontier, and hence un- 
dismayed that the original wealth of their farm had 
been stripped away, they had a [European peasant’s 
love of the soil and his canny knowledge of how its 
fertility must be built up and maintained. They 
knew that long years of cultivation in such quick 
cash crops as cotton and corn had burned up the 
vital plant food elements without putting much of 
anything back in their place. They saw that care- 
less up-and-down-hill plowing had made the capri- 
c.ous Water courses which were broadening and deep- 


ening into sad, aging wrinkles on the face of the 


countryside all around. Cash-crop soil mining the 
KKasermans could not adopt, brought up as_ they 
were in the Swiss tradition of carefully diversified 
farming. And for cotton raising in particular they 
had no inclination. 

Patiently they began to fill up the gullies with 
logs and brush. Painstakingly they shoveled into 
wagons the good top soil which had washed into the 
low ground and hauled it back on the slopes. rom 
the beginning they kept cattle and used the manure 
(Some of their neighbors dumped 
The land 


responded appreciatively to proper care, and in time 


for fertilizer. 
such stuff into the creeks to get rid of it. ) 


the Kasermans were able to prove that farming at 
Belvidere could still be made to pay. 

‘rom the start they were so enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of Tennessee agriculture that they 
hegan urging as many of their racial kin as they 
could reach to join them. They wrote to their 
friends in Ohio, to their relatives abroad, to Ger- 
man-language papers in the North. This promotion 
campaign succeeded. Beginning soon after the Kas- 
ermans came and continuing for a dozen years or 
so, there was a slow, steady migration of Swiss farm- 
ers into the Belvidere community. A few of them 
came directly from Switzerland, others by way of 
earlier settlements in Pennsylvania, New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, or lowa. Most of them, however, mov- 


ed either from colonies in Ohio or from Greutli. 


Tennessee, where a hundred recently arrived immi- 


grants found that the “fertile” farms they had 
bought unseen were a mountain wilderness. 
Possessed of a common social, religious, and 
farming tradition, and faced with the common prob- 
lem of making homes and a living in a cast-off coun- 
try, the German-Swiss of Belvidere created a united 
They set up a church and, closely con- 


Although today the Ger- 


community. 


nected with it. a school. 


man language has been abandoned and the school 
has merged into the county educational system, the 
I’vangelical and Reformed Church is still the cen- 
tral institution in the community, and around it re- 
volves much of the local recreational and social life, 
as was the case two generations ago. 

Out of necessity and common interest they de- 
veloped mutual-aid methods for handling their day- 
to-day economic problems. Without any of the self- 
consciousness of taking up a “cause,” they pooled 
their purchasing power in co-operative buying of 
seed, fertilizer, and other farm needs, with impor- 
tant savings Over retail prices. Of far more impor- 
tance, however, were their cooperative efforts to find 
out how to farm their lands most effectively, their 
sharing of ideas and experience. 

Individually they worked away at the obvious 
jobs of filling up gullies, spreading manure on the 
helds, and planting grass cover crops. They dis- 
covered, however, that still other efforts were re- 
quired if the soil was to be brought again to full 
productive use. To provide the land with potash and 
certain missing minerals they scattered wood ashes 
hauled from neighboring sawmills. Knowing that 
their lands needed lime, some of them drove their 
wagons across the mountain to a railroad’s reck 
crusher and brought home ground limestone dust. 
A few years later they acquired a crusher in their 
own community. Irom the farm journals of the 
day they learned of the plant food value of the 
buffalo bones which cluttered up the Western plains. 
Accordingly they ordered several carloads of these 
skeletons and ground them up for fertilizer. 

Although in their day they lacked county agents 
and soil-conservation experts, the newcomers to Bel- 
videre kept surprisingly abreast of the latest scien- 
tific knowledge on agriculture. From extensive read- 
ing, from travels to various parts of the country, 
and from their differing individual experiences he- 
fore moving to Belvidere they were able to pool in- 
formation not generally available or used in the sur- 
rounding county. They were the first farmers in 
that region to use grain drills, manure spreaders, 
and steel plows. They introduced windmills and 
cream separators. Beginning with seed which John 
Kaserman brought back in his suitcase from a trip 
to Switzerland, they conducted long experiments in 
growing alfalfa, and eventually it became one of 
the accepted local crops. 

Perhaps their most notable achievement was in 


developing wide use of clover and specializing in the 
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raising of seed. Today their county leads the nation 
in the production of crimson clover-seed, for them 
an important cash crop, although originally they 
turned to clover solely as a way of building up their 
land and of providing hay for their cattle. 

By 1894 the results of their experiments and la- 
bors were being enthusiastically described in the re- 
pert of the State Bureau of Agriculture, which was 
urging farmers generally to plant clover: 

“Twenty vears ago a few Germans and 
Swiss bought, near Winchester, some old fields 
that were utterly sterilized and abandoned. . . 
\fter long continued toil and patience and 
careful attention, a clover stand was obtained. 
From that period on to the present time Belvi 
dere has been one of the thriftiest, if not the 
most thrifty, agricultural “community in_ the 
South. These people found a desert; they have 
converted it into an Eden. Lands that twenty 
years ago would not produce four bushels of 
wheat per acre are now producing twenty-five 
to forty bushels, with a like increase in al the 
other standard crops There is not in all the 


ir attractive than Bel- 


South a spot more lovely 

videre. Its farm houses are tasteful, neat and 

comfortable; its fields are models of high cul- 

ture; its orchards are filled with the choicest 

fruits; its vinevards hang in season with purple 
vintages and golden clusters.” 

In the succeeding half century the farming fash- 
ions of the neighboring area have come more and 
more to approximate those of the German-Swiss. 
Yet a careful economic study by Walter M. Koll- 
mergen, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, on farming at Belvidere as compared with 
certain other communities in the county has reeent- 
ly shown that these people of German-Swiss descent 
still deserve the title of superior farmers. 

Krom even a casual visit to Belvidere in winter 
one may see many tangible evidences that it is an 
unusual community. Take, for example, the knotty 
weather-grayed poles which carry electricity to the 
various farm homes. They are obviously many vears 
old and follow the earlier winding roads, in contrast 
r.V.A 


the region which march straight along the main high- 


to the new rural electrification lines of 


ways. Those old power poles tell the story of the 
Belvidere farmers who did not wait for R.E.A. or 
T.YV.A 


bring electric current to their doors, but who more 


or even an enlightened power company to 


than twenty vears ago cut the longest timbers from 


their wood lots, built a line of over seven miles up 
to the edge of Winchester, and demanded that they 
be sold electric power. They got it, and became 
perhaps the first electrified rural community in the 
South. 

The od black-top road which winds back and 
forth across the concrete of U. S. 64 tells another 
story of Belvidere’s progressive spirit. By 1916 
they had secured from the County Board a promise 
to build a hard-surface road from Winchester to 
their community. With the fine foresight of that 
day, the county officials said that the pavement would 
need to be only eight feet wide to take care of the 
existing and any prospective traffic. The farmers 
of Belvidere protested without avail. But rather 
than give up their conviction that the road should be 
sixteen feet wide, they subscribed voluntarily the 
money necessary to build the extra eight-foot width. 

Not all the community enterprises at Belvidere 
have been successful, however. There was the co- 
operative creamery which was set up in the 1890's. 
Lacking a sufficient volume of mick to make it pay, 
this venture had to be abandoned. Subsequently a 
creamery was established at the county seat, and 
with better roads and a larger area to draw upon it 
has succeded. 

Highly successful have been two insurance un- 
dertakings started at Belvidere. The first one, a 
mutual fire insurance company, was started in 1916. 
It has operated continuously since that time and to- 
day insures over a million dollars worth of farm 
property throughout the county. [Encouraged by this 
experience, some of the same people set up a mutual 
life insurance company a few vears ago. Today it 
has over 1,800 members, who pay one dollar apiece 
each time a member dies. You may point out the 
failure of other mutual insurance companies or argue 
that risks are not spread over a wide enough hase, 
but you can’t dissuade the canny farmers of Belvi- 
dere. ‘Theirs have worked. 

One of the tests of a community's strength is, 
of course, whether its young people remain attached 
to it. By numerous criteria the young German- 
Swiss of Belvidere are loyal. The Sunday-school 
classes and the voung people’s society of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church are large and active 
compared with those of any rural church. An en- 
lightened recreational program means that young 
people need not go to town to have a good time. But 
the most significant evidences of community stability 


are that in a section where farm tenancy is on the 
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¢ ) eS increase the German-Swiss farmers, in almost. all 
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cases, own the farms they operate; that none of them 


have been on relief; and that their annual incomes 


My Neighbor: The 


Dr. JOHN Ow 


Dr. Gross was for many years president of 
Union College at Barbourville, Ky. He is now See 
retary of the Department of Educational Institu 
tions of the Methodist Church. 

In 1916, while a freshman in college, | was asked 
to serve a mountain circuit of five churches during 
the summer vacation. My parents did not believe 
that a college freshman had sufficient experience or 
maturity to work in the mountains. But like most 
coliege freshmen, | won the argument and the choice 
made then determined the direction of my life for 
the next twenty-five years. 

[ went into the hills of Kentucky with the as- 
sumption commonly held that mountain people had 
a different background than other pioneers in Ken- 
tucky. I discovered, however, that their ancestry 
was identical not only with the first settlers of Ken- 
tucky but also with first settlers in other parts of the 
West. 

When the first pioneers in the territory west of 
the Alleghenies came in over the historic Wilder- 
ness Road through Cumberland Gap, some stopped 
along the road or followed a creek leading off of it 
and established homes in the mountain region. In 
those early days the mountains offered locations just 
as desirable for settlement as other sect’ons of Ken- 
tucky. The fertile valleys were easily cleared. The 
virgin forests on the mountains abounded with 
game. Later, when travel shifted from the Wilder- 
ness Road to the rivers and macadam roads, the 
mountain people were gradually shut off from the 
rest of the nation. Isolatel, they perpetuated the 
pioneer traits—traits that in modern life were to 
mark them as different. 

english people claim that the mountaineers are 
puré Anglo-Saxons. On the other hand, the Scotch- 
Irish, proud of the part played by their ancestors, 
are inclined to describe mountaineers as the Ang'o- 
Celtic descendants of Scottish Chieftains. They are 
our purest Americans. Actually, there are com- 
paratively few residents of the mountain territory 


who are able or care to trace their ancestry directly 


are above the general local average. It is no wonder 


then that their farms tend to stav in the family, and 


that their community remains alive. 


Mountain Man 


EN GROSS 


Many, 


proudly of having descended from Virginia and 


back to the old world. however, speak 


North Carolina families and their early American 
connections, The hills were gigantic crucibles where 
the fires of privation and sacrifice distilled from 
the settlers former connections with the Old World 
and created a homogeneous people holding for their 
common interest political freedom. 

The Scotch-Irish, English, Germans, and French 
who first moved out to America’s mountain frontiet 
were political refugees. America offered to them a 
haven for developing their ideas of political free- 
dom. From them come four declarations of inde- 
pendence prior to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776. Even 
behind the publication of this immortal document 
may be found the insistent demands of the ances- 
tors of the mountain people. Patrick Henry was a 
voice for the feelings held by his neighbors in west 
ern Virginia. 

The ancestors of mountain people during the 
Revolution were untiring in their service and de- 
votion to the nation. The first troops to join 
Washington at Cambridge, Massachusetts, were 
mountain men, led by Colonel Daniel Morgan, They 
brought their own hunting rifles, and it has been 
said that they were the first soldiers to use rifles 
in warfare. At King’s Mountain and Cowpens, 
mountain men thwarted Lord Cornwallis’ efforts to 
separate the southern colonies from the north and 
turned him and his army toward the north and final- 
ly to Yorktown, and surrender. 

Later ancestors of mountain people followed 
George Rogers Clark into the Northwest Territory 
and wrenched that section from British control and 
freed the settlers in the West from the devastating 
invasions of English-paid savages. 

A distinguished patriot identified with the life 
of the mountain section in Kentucky is Dr. Thomas 
Walker. 


cine at William and Mary College but gave up the 


Dr. Walker, a Virginian, studied medi- 


practice of it for surveying. Like George Wash- 
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ington, his kinsman by marriage, he explored the 


\ppalachian region with the view of opening it for 
He erected the first house in 
the 


permanent settlement. 


Kentucky in 1750, not far from Barbourville, 


believe a thesis 
Dr. Walker in 


the West that accounted for the aggressive leader- 


county seat of Knox County. | 


showing that it was the interest of 


ship of Thomas Jefferson in extending the territory 
of the United States to the West could be defended. 
Dr. Walker, the of 


Thomas Jefferson’s father, became guardian of the 


after death Peter Jefferson, 


Jefferson children. He was responsible for young 





Jefferson's education and in many ways greatly in- 


fluenced him. As governor of Virginia, Jefferson 
sponsored the expedition of Clark to the Northwest 
Territory and as president of the United States con- 
summated the Louisiana Purchase. Perhaps Jeffer- 
son acquired from his guardian, Thomas Walker, 
the principle that the Pacific Ocean alone should be 
the western boundary for the United States. 
Perhaps the most decisive part that the moun- 
taineer played in the history of the nation was dur- 
The 


ing the War between the States. mountain 


soldiers following that war moved West in great 
numbers and many established homes in the moun- 
tains. As late as 1830 almost 500 Revolutionary 
War pensioners resided in Kentucky mountain coun- 
ties. 

In every war the United States has fought the 
forebears of the mountain people rendered conspicu- 
ous military service. Knox County, a mountain 
county of eastern Kentucky, furnished twelve offi- 
cers and many soldiers to the federal Army during 
the War of 1812. 


Joseph Eve, later became the first and only ambas- 


(One of these officers, Colone! 


sador from our nation to the Republic of Texas. 


in 


Mountain were with General Harrison 
his Conquest of the North and General Jackson at 
New 
nected with every campaign of 
During the War with 


men 


Orleans. In fact, mountaineers were con- 


importance con- 
ducted during that war. 
Mexico large numbers served under Generals Taylor 


and Scott. 
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Perhaps the most decisive part that the moun- 
taineer played in the history of the nation was dur- 
The 


territory formed a wedge in the heart of the South 


ing the War between the State. mountain 


and created a barrier to the movement of armies 
to the West. 
said, were assured that mountaineers were typically 


from the East Union leaders, it is 


southern and questioned their loyalty. Mr. Lincoln, 
whose genealogy parallels that of the Kentucky 
mountaineer, held that mountain people would sup- 
port the Union. His judgment was vindicated 
when western Virginia, the mountainous region of 
Virginia, seceded from the Old Dominion State and 
mountain men from Appalachia joined the Union 
forces. Jackson County, Kentucky, sent to the Un- 
ion Army every able-bodied man it had. 

The antipathy often found in the lowlands of 
toward from 


Kentucky the mountaineer springs 


divergent political beliefs. The mountain people 
were not only loyal to the Union but in following 
vears allied themselves with the political party of 
Mr. Lincoln. This has tended to separate them 
from the rest of the state, which has generally heen 
associated with the Democratic party. 

The late Dr. William G. Frost, president of 
Berea College, often referred to the mountain peo- 
ple as our “Contemporary Ancestors.” Many of 
the characteristics of mountain people come from 
their colonial forebears. Their language contains 
many words and idioms used by early Americans. 
The mountain school boy, who often is embarrassed 
by expressions used by his parents, later discovers 
that some words heard in his home were used by 
the characters in Shakespeare’s plays. The truth is, 
most of the pioneer Kentuckians said “‘afeared”’ for 
The 


early practice of forming the plural by adding “‘es”’ 


afraid, “thar” for there, and “holp” for help. 


to such words as beast, post, ghost, has prevailed 
through the years. 

There is a picturesqueness in the names that 
early mountain settlers used for their creeks and 
settlements. This is a reflection of the pioneer’s 
Saxon imagination. Creeks were given names such 
as Defeated, Troublesome, Leatherwood, Greasy, 
Cutskin. Some towns are called 
Bright Shade, Little Cake, Green 
Ford. 


Rockhouse, and 


3riar, and Slick 


The mountaineer’s interest in politics is one in- 
heritance of pioneer days that has been intensively 
cultivated. People who describe mountain life as 


dry and colorless have never gone through a moun- 


tain political campaign. Mountain voters are not 


inclined to be neutral. If they are not able to find 
candidates to whom they may enthusiastically give 
their support, they are certain to have some that 
they may be against. Political campaigns generate 
much heat, and politicians have learned to rely on 
heat rather than light as the means of loosening 
votes. Mountain political leaders have had a con- 
spicuous part in the political history of Kentucky. 
(heir leadership has extended far beyond their own 
state. Among the 104 men born in Kentucky who 
have become governors of other states, the moun- 
tains have contributed a large number. Two Ken- 
tucky mountaineers recently served as Mayors of 
Denver and Seattle. 

Some vestiges of colonial hospitality may be 
found in the hills. When Bishop Francis Asbury 
traveled the Wilderness Road in 1803, he said that 
the people he met were among the kindest souls in 
the world. The hospitable hearth of the little log 
cabin was never a myth but always a genuine real- 
itv. Courtesies to a traveler came not from hope of 
reward. 

My neighbor, the mountain man, is best known 
by the stories concerning moonshine, feuds, mur- 
ders, and corrupt politics. Again, where these de- 
partures are actualities he is but reflecting the marks 
of his ancestors. Early Americans were hot-blood- 
ed and often settled disputes in their own way with- 
out the interference of courts. Later some of their 
ancestors in isolated places remote from courts al- 
lowed their differences to develop vendettas. Very 


few of the murders of recent years result from 


feuds. Most of them are committed by hot-headed 
young men who handle fire arms from infancy. 
The fact is, a boy growing up in the mountains an- 
ticipates the owning of a revolver or rifle with as 
much expectation as a Blue Grass boy of another 
generation did a rubber-tired buggy. 

No one may understand the mountain man’s 
attitude toward moonshine apart from individualism 
or the colonial trait of freedom. Illicit distilling is 
a business identified with secrecy, and the many in- 
accessible places in the mountains furnish choice 
places for its practice. The mountain man, not un- 
like his colonial forebear, often protects his friends 
or blood-kin from arrest. On the whole, liquor in 
all forms is outlawed in the mountains. The lead- 


ing citizens frown upon its use whether legal or il- 
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licit. In Kentucky mountain counties have aggres- 
sively outlawed the legal sale of liquor. 

These two colonial inheritances, individualism 
and interest in politics, operate decisively against 
the advancement of culture and civilization in the 
mountains. The school program suffers tremen- 
dously because of devotion to kin. Small school 
districts are the scenes of the bitterest kinds of elec- 
tion squabbles. Corrupt politics controls many 
school systems and operates them for the benefit of 
families or groups and prevent many necessary fac- 
tors, such as training, teaching ability, and proper 
location of school buildings, from having primary 
consideration. Mountain individualism blights the 
kind of friendly communal solidarity needed for the 
development of an effective school program. 

Mountain people also are descendants of men 
who came to the hills with deep-seated antipathies 


( 
, — ° 
against a tax-supported religious program and paid () 


ministers. Freedom in religious worship was one of 
their high objectives. Here again excessive indi- 
vidualism leads to divisiveness. All kinds of sects 
prosper in the hills, but particularly the ones em- 
phasizing spiritual gifts. The religion of the moun- 
taineer, like that of the patriot forebear, is, there- 
fore, highly emotional, legalistic, and almost com- 
pletely dissociated from necessary educational pro- 
cesses. In this day, the development of both an 
effective church and school program is largely con- 
tingent upon counteracting some of the least desir- 
able deposits made by colonial forebears. 

It is not surprising to find mountain men rising 
lark-like to become leaders in our nation. His back- 
ground predicts it. He is an unquestioned patriot 
and his devotion to American ideals is akin to a reli- 
gious faith. 


Robert Owen-Godfather Of The Co-ops 


Dr. Homer A. Jack 


Dr. Jack is Executive Secretary of the Chicago 
Council Against Racial and Religious Discrimina- 
tion, 

Robert Owen was one of the most remarkable 
men of the nineteenth century. Still, that was a 
remarkable century. And Charles Darwin and Karl 
Marx and Abraham Lincoln were remarkable men, 
too. But we know and continue to hear about these 
men from time to time. There has been, however, 
a conspiracy of silence about Robert Owen. Not 
exactly an intentional one, but a practical one, for 
he is so hard to estimate, there are so many facets 
to his life, there are so many approaches. Child of 
the Enlightenment, Owen was the father of social 
legislation and godfather of the co-ops. He was 
uncle of both Utopian Socialism and organized ra- 
tional religion. 

Robert Owen was born in a remote town in 
Central Wales, the sixth of seven children. The 
family was poor and at the age of ten, young Owen 
was off to London to make his fortune. Those 
were the days when a lucky, clever youth could 
make a fortune. And ten years later, Owen was 
the manager of a cloth mill in Manchester. And 
soon after he became a partner. But Owen was not 
content with business success; he belatedly made up 
his deficiency in education. And he went over to 
the new Unitarian College in Manchester to talk to 


the scholars, and there met Samuel Coleridge and 
John Dalton, the author of the now-famous atomic 
theory. And at the age of 22, Owen was elected to 
the famous Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society. 

All this time Owen's ambition and business in- 
terests were expanding and soon he found himself 
partner and resident manager of extensive cloth 
mills at New Lanark, Scotland. To Owen's part- 
ners, New Lanark was a business speculation; -to 
Owen, it was a social experiment. And living near 
the mills, he had opportunity to translate his fer- 
menting social views into action. And his views 
were to make the Scotch mills not just another good 
business, but a good community. 

When he arrived, Owen found the town of New 
Lanark unspeakably bad. Filthy rooms, filthy streets, 
filthy people. In addition, there were numbers of 
pauper children—euphemistically called parish ap- 
prentices — whom the Poor Law authorities were 
then in the habit of dispatching to any factory own- 
er who would be good enough to take them. Faced 
with this situation, Owen immediately set to work 
to make changes, both in “he business and in the 
community. He built ad. itions to the worker's 
He cleaned the streets. He established 
stores where workers could obtain goods cheaply. 


houses. 


He inaugurated health regulations. He devised | 
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means to raise the morale of the workers at their 
jobs. He paid the workers during the time he was 
forced to close down the plant for lack of raw mate- 
rials—a revolutionary step even today. 

And the result of all this was not only a better 
community and a better business. It was a famous 
Robert Owen. But public attention did not deter 


Owen. He made the most of it. He published arti 
cles and books, explaining his New Lanark plan and 
generalizing it into a theory. And the theory was 
very simple: the environment must be good, if men 
are to be good. But Owen was not content to theo- 


rize. He felt he had something and he knew he 


must share it with the world. And that meant go- 
And 


went, associating with the great and near-great, and 


ing down to London. down to London he 


all who would hear his plan. He worked hard to get 
a factory act through Parliament which would limit 
the hours and conditions of work. By the time it 
was adopted, certain sections of it were so mutilated 
that Owen disclaimed it entirely. But history re- 
cords Owen's victory: the right of the state to reg- 
ulate conditions of labor. 

While Owen was agitating for the factory act, 
he was also concerned with something even more 
the 


fundamental. A great depression swept over 


British Isles. Twenty years of intermittent wars 


had ceased for Britain. As Owen wrote, “On the 
day on which peace was signed, this great customer 
of the producers died.” There was great unem- 
ployment, and Owen traced this to the end of the 
war and to the use of machine production which the 
war had artificially stimulated. And in finding an 
answer to this unemployment problem, Owen be- 
came the progenitor of both Utopian Socialism and 
the Cooperative Movement. He plainly stated that 


Britain faced three alternatives: 1—the continued 
starvation of millions of persons while the machines 
took their place; 2—the discontinuance of the use 
of machinery; or 3—the advantageous occupation of 
the poor and the unemployed. 
Naturally, the last was his plan. He considered 
it the duty of society to provide useful employment 
for its members. He was an early New Dealer. 
And like the late New Dealers, he was bitterly at- 


who had no 





tacked by those who were negative 


plans, no alternative, only plenty of objections. But 
Owen had a carefully worked out plan to employ the 
jobless. He proposed that, instead of relieving the 


yinemployed by relief, those in authority should set 


aside a sum out of which “Villages of Co-opera- 


tion” should be established. These villages, mod- 


elled after his own New Lanark, were to be eco- 
nomic units, based throughout on a cooperative 
principle. While the main occupation of these vil- 
lages would be agriculture, there would also be 
workshops and factories. But for the most part the 
villages would produce the goods required for their 
own subsistence, buying as little as possible from 
the outside and selling only their surplus on the 
open market. 

This was Owenism. He published it, preached 
it, debated it, pleaded it, argued it. At first he gain- 
ed influential supporters. But the capitalists were 
naturally against him. Then suddenly he attacked 
organized religion, by saying that Villages of Co- 
operation would be futile unless the church cleaned 
house. In time, capital and church 


ganged up 


against him, and Owen conveniently found himself 


in the New World organizing a Village of Co- 
operation at New Harmony, Indiana. This roman- 
tic scheme soon failed, and Owen lost heavily. He 


was not unduly pessimistic, however, and wrote the 
failure off as due to the premature plan of inviting a 
“number of strangers not previously educated for 
this purpose.” 

Back in England, Owen found that an astonish- 
ing thing had happened. While he was seeking to 
plant his social ideas in the New World, they had 
fruited——without his cultivation—in the Old World. 
His original plan called for a kind of paternalistic 
socialism originated from above, by the owners, by 
the government. But when the owners and the gov- 
ernment refused, the workers took up the plan them- 
British 
Isles, he found that they clamored for his leader- 


selves. And when Owen returned to the 


ship. He found little co-operative societies prolif- 
erating. Not co-op societies exactly as we know 
them today, but little groups of workers selling 
goods to themselves and directing the profits ordi- 
narily kept by middlemen into a fund for starting 
a cooperative community. Education and propagan- 
da were quite as important as business to those early 
co-ops. Their aim was to create a new society by 
their associated efforts. Then, too, there were ves- 
tiges of producing co-ops: workmen cooperating 
and dispensing with employers when, by lockouts, 
employers dispensed with them. 

In May 1831, the first co-op congress was held, 


in Manchester, England. The idea was proposed 
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that two hundred co-op societies should each sub- 
scribe thirty pounds and each send one of its mem- 
bers to be a citizen of the first cooperative commu- 
nity. Other co-op conferences were held, but this 
co-op of co-ops did not, for some reason, take hold. 
No matter, though, for Owen by now was off on 
another co-op tangent: labor exchanges. He estab- 
lished a co-op trading post on Fitzroy Square in 
London and here goods were deposited in large 
quantities, some by trade unionists, some by the va- 
rious societies of co-op producers. Sales went well 
for a while, for those who deposited goods also 
bought goods made by other workers. But then 
things began to go wrong. And Owen was charac- 
teristically off to something more grandiose : to unite 
all of the trade unions then growing fast in the 
British Isles. The new unions, in an impressionable 
state, were struck by the Owenite gospel of coop- 
eration. And by 1833 Owen was recognized as the 
leader of a great section of the trade union move- 
ment. But just as suddenly as unionism flourished, 
the controlling interests in Britain saw to it that it 
declined. Owen had once more tried the impos- 
sible—and almost made it possible. Almost, but not 
quite. And both the trade union and the coopera- 
tive movements shriveled fast. The workers turned 
to political action, centering in the Chartist move- 
ment. And it was not until some time later that 
both the labor and cooperative movements developed 
in England in the manner in which we know them 
today. Yet it is clear that the members of the Roch- 
dale movement in Toad Lane a decade later were 
Owenites. But Owen himself had lost interest in 
the co-ops, although some of his close followers 
went into the young Rochdale movement and _ re- 
made their contacts with the workers. 

Space does not permit an adequate summary of 
other aspects of the life of Robert Owen. At the 
age of 74, for example, he called a “World Conven- 
tion” in New York City and reported his views on 
society. The next year found him trying to settle 
the Oregon boundary dispute between the United 
States and Britain. In 1847, at the age of 76, he 
left America for the last time and, back in England, 
he proposed to run for Parliament. The next year 
—1848—he was in Paris during the revolution, is- 
suing pamphlets explaining his system and urging 
the revolutionary leaders to use his system to estab- 
lish a new system of human affairs. At the age of 


82 he was still working on his social theories and 





calling congresses: the Congress of Advanced DM® 


Minds and the Congress of the Reformers of the 
World. Though by now his movement is dead, he 
was quite alive and at 87 published the most lively 
of his many books, the first volume of his autobiog- 
raphy. When 88 he determined to go to Liverpool 
to attend a meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in order to deliver 
in person his final message to the human race. The 
day of the meeting found him sick in bed in Liver- 
pool. He insisted on being dressed, however, and 
four policemen bore him to the platform. And in a 
grand manner he proclaimed his usual message of 
science and rational religion. At the end he was giv- 
en a great ovation, and then he had to be carried 
back to bed where he remained a fortnight. He 
rallied, however, and decided to visit the place of 
his birth in Wales. Once there, he arranged for a 
series of public meetings and drew up plans for re- 
organizing the public education system of the town. 
But his health was sinking and his son, Robert Dale 
Owen, came just in time to hear him utter his last 
words, “relief has come.” And thus Robert Owen 
died in 1858. 

Macaulay, the English poet and statesman, re- 
marked once that he fled at the first sound of 
Owen's discourse. For Owen was a well-known 
bore, a bore in the sense that all occasions were for 
him chances to expound the truth. When Macau- 
lay fled, Owen was engaged in expounding his sys- 
tem to an Irish member of Parliament at a fancy- 
dress ball. All times were alike to Owen. All per- 
sons were worth conversation. Yet, except for 
Macaulay and a few others, Owen kept his friends. 
Though he bored them, he did so charmingly. 

Indeed, G. D. H. Cole, the brilliant and by-no- 
means boring English economist (whose biography 
of Owen* has been the basis of this discourse), says 
this about Owen: “Owen had not many things to 
say, and he said them many times over. But the 
few things were of paramount importance. At a 
time when manufacturers and statesmen were ready 
to defend in the name of progress all the enormities 
of the Industrial Revolution, he (Owen), a great 
manufacturer, stood out against them and preached 
the virtue and efficiency of good factory conditions 
and humane treatment. When all the other ‘practi- 
cal men’ were hymning the virtues of competitive 


capitalism, he saw not only its vices, but the visionf 
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of another system, based on co-operation and human 
fellowship.” 

We need more Robert Owens today, especially 
when the very evils he fought a hundred years ago 
are reappearing under the name of Free Enterprise 
and The American Way. We might be truly bored 
by the virtues of capitalism over radio and press, 


but millions of our fellow workers have to listen and 
in time this stuff takes hold. It is our duty, then, 
also to bore others—charmingly, of course—but with 
our distinctive message of cooperation. 


*Robert Owen. London: Benn. 1925. 


A Beacon Of Light In The Ozarks 


PauL A. Wosus 


Mr. Wobus is Supervisor of Save the Children 
Federation in the Ozarks. 

The herald of a new day, the Grandin, Carter 
County, Missouri, Parish, unique in its solitariness, 
shines like the beacon of a new hope and a new 
promise. For the Grandin of today, in its differ- 
ence from the Grandin of yesterday, is a living ser- 
mon of what can be done in every area of need. 

Forty years ago the largest yellow pine mill in 
Missouri, with an annual production of 75,000,000 
feet, and employing 1,211 men in its various de- 
partments, was located at Grandin. There were 
110,000 acres of uncut land, and 40 acres piled with 
stock lumber. 

Gone today are the mill, the acres of uncut land 
and the piles of stock lumber. Ask about lumber- 
ing, and it brings a smile as one is told, “They 
bring in something to make a 1x4 now.” Gone, 
too, are some of the people formerly concentrated in 
Carter County had 480 less 
population in its 506 square miles of mountainous 


and around Grandin. 


area in 1940 than in 1900, and how many have left 
since the war began has not been ascertained. Gone 
is the railroad, but in its place a smooth gravel high- 
way connects Grandin with the outside world. 
Present, however, is a community spirit and an 
outlook which has untold possibilities. People there 
will always be, not in the narrow valleys only but in 
the hills and along the ridges. If there were any 
talk of resettlement, the Ozarkian, who loves these 
With a 
leadership such as is found at Grandin there is a 


hills of his, would have something to say! 


solid basis for the belief that people who live here 
can not only “get by,” but can attain a level where 
life is good. 

Pulling up at the Grandin Farmers’ Exchange, 
the first person I met was the Rev. F. G. Wangelin, 
pastor of the Grandin Parish. He greeted me cor- 


dially from behind the counter. Busy though he 


was, he had time to talk. No sooner had I men- 
tioned Mountain Life and Work than he pulled a 
dollar from his pocket for his subscription! He 
has a mission in life, and no doubt about it! He 
has a fleld. 

“Somewhere I have maps and data showing 41 
areas of need in the United States,” he started his 
story. “This parish is in the largest of those 41 
areas which cover Wayne, Carter, Oregon, Rey- 
nolds and Shannon Counties, and extend into Ar- 
kansas. People in this area are poorer than the 
The index of living for the State of 
Missouri is 108; for Carter County it is 53. The 
The 
average yield of wheat is 11 bushels an acre; of 
corn, 15 bushels. 


share-croppers. 
average income per person is $300 a year. 


The soil is only six inches deep; 
beneath it is hard-pan. Lumbering is almost a thing 
of the past. This area right here is practically a 
duplicate of the one Oberlin served.” 

The customer had been served, another one was 
waiting. “Come in here while we are working,” 
Mr. Wangelin said as he led the way into the ware- 
house. Casually he picked up a sack and carried it 
into the customer’s truck parked at the warehouse 
Then 
It looked easy, the way the strongly-built, 
ruddy-faced preacher went about it, with the sack 


under one arm, but one hundred pounds of feed 


door. he came back for another, and an- 


other. 


sagged even when I used both hands. 

“I encourage people to raise poultry,’’ Wangelin 
explained. Such service to customers who come to 
buy a better grade of feed is encouragement which 
strikes home. “By their deeds...” Here is a man 
who translates religion into everyday life. 

After this customer another one, and still an- 
other. The preacher-merchant was courteous and 
helpful to all. When one buyer studied the sacks 
in which the feed was packed, Mr. Wangelin sug- 


gested that the one made of flowered goods might 
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please the customer’s wife more than the plain one. 
Details count! 

“What I am doing now,” said Mr. Wangelin, 
“is just a side-line, due to the shortage of labor. | 
organized this Farmers’ Exchange about ten years 
ago. We have nearly 100 members now and are 
affiliated with the Missouri Farmers’ Association. | 
am a member of its state board of directors. The 
Crossville Farm Club makes up the Exchange. If 
a purchaser does $25.00 worth of business here he 
automatically becomes a member. Last year our 
business amounted to $26,000.00. It has been as 
high as $30,000.06 a year but will be higher than 
that for 1944, as we are ow doing about $3,000.00 
worth of business a month.” Mr. Wangelin also 
organized the Van Buren Exchange at the county 
seat and five farm clubs in the Van Buren-Fre- 
mont area. The latter are now consolidated into the 
Big Springs Farm Club. 

How is this busy man’s time invested? As 
pastor and spiritual leader of the Grandin Congre- 
gational-Christian Church (three services a month) 
and of Caney Creek Chapel, near Williamsville, 
about 25 miles northeast, he has sufficient work in 
that phase alone. Before the war he held services 
at Caney Creek every Sunday; now he goes there 
twice a month. Besides, he is home service chair- 
man of the Carter County Red Cross. As such he 
had just contacted Camp McCoy, Wisconsin, to as- 
sure a soldier that the latter’s wife, about to be con- 
fined, would receive proper care. He is manager of 
the Exchange, chairman of the village board, vice- 
president of the Grandin school board, and a char- 
ter member of Company I of the State Guard, 
whose headquarters are at Doniphan in the next 
county to the south. 

Mr. Wangelin is fortunate in having a true 
help-mate, for besides these two there are no other 
employed staff members of the Parish. Mrs. Wange- 
lin is employed by the Missouri Conference while 
he is under the jurisdiction of the Home Missions 
Board of the Congregational - Christian Church. 
The board receives his salary from Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
that church. 


Thus he is in reality a member of the staff of 
The missionary-minded people of Ply- 
mouth Church may feel assured that their far- 
away staff member is giving them the best possib!e 
returns for their investment! An indication of the 


fruitfulness of his work as spiritual leader is the 


significant fact that the Sunday school and congre- 
gation at Grandin gave free-will gifts amounting to 
one hundred dollars for war relief last year. 

As busy as this community leader is he did not 
offer the usual type of excuse when I asked him to 
serve on the Carter County Committee of the Save 
the Children Federation. He did not speak at all 
of any further tax on his personal strength, but 
merely wondered how he might find it possible to 
get over to Van Buren, the county seat, 28 miles 
away, for the monthly meetings. As one who is in- 
terested deeply in all that has to do with human wel- 
fare, there was no question of his willingness to 
help. 

Naturally one is eager to know how such a man 
came to such a place; what are the forces that bring 
a leader into a field of need? 

Mr. Wangelin was pastor at Muscatine, Iowa, 
before World War I. 
fare prompted him to take training as a leader of 


His concern for social wel- 


yar gardens at Ames Agricultural College, but be- 
fore the war was over he enlisted in the Navy. Aft- 
er release from the Navy, he entered the ministry 
again, serving a rural church at Dawn, Missouri. 
There Dr. Malcolm Dana, a statesman of rural 
life, came into contact with him. Dr. Dana issued 
a call for men to give 25 years of their life to the 
rural Church, and Mr. Wangelin responded to that 
The fact that the 
University of Missouri rates him as one of the two 


call, coming to Grandin in 1925. 


outstanding rural ministers of the state (the other 
is a Catholic priest in southeast Missouri) shows 
how well his ministry is appreciated by folks who 
know. 

Grandin school has had hot lunches. So deeply 
convinced were the six board members of the ad- 
vantages of school lunches that they borrowed 
$100.00 last year, personally signing a note for it 
in order to get the program started. With the aid 
of the FDA, which gave reimbursement for full 
meals with milk, the plan was successful in every 
way and the loan could be paid. Pupils who par- 
ticipated paid ten cents a day if they were able to do 
so, and this supplied the funds for paying two cooks. 
Any pupil who was unable to pay was not therefore 
About 100 of 


the 250 pupils in the consolidated school joined in 
the lunch program, but one feels that with such 


excluded but was given free meals. 


devoted leadership there will ultimately be complete 
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response, until all of the 250 pupils are won over to 
the plan. 

One of the greatest problems is that there is an 
average of 80 children who do not attend school one 
day during the entire term. “We lost about $1750.00 
this,’ Mr. 
Wangelin said, “though, of course, that is not the 


State teachers’ funds as a result of 


worst of it. The moral and social problems created 
by it are far greater.” 

The problem of delinquency and lack of interest 
on the part of many parents are points for an ag- 
gressive attack. Mr. Wangelin is planning a child 
welfare conference about the time school begins. He 
feels that a P.T.A. could be of great help, too. 


Coming back to the store, | was introduced to 
a woman who had evidently been waiting for some- 
thing which demanded the personal attention of the 
pastor-manager. Loath to leave a place where re- 
ligion seemed so real, where friendship was so 
warm, | glanced at my watch. It was over two 
hours since I had come and the time for a meeting 
in another county drew near. 

“I’m glad I came,” I said in parting. 

With a twinkle in his kindly eyes as he turned 
toward the woman who had waited so long, Mr. 
Wangelin replied, “So am I, but perhaps this cus- 
tomer isn’t !” 


Libraries For Rural Communities 


In his book, “T.V.A.: Democracy on the March,” 
Commissioner David FE. Lilienthal illustrates how 
the T.V.A, initiates enterprises for the common wel- 
fare and cooperates with local units of government 
to utilize them in an account of the development of 
a rural library service (pages 129-130). 

First T.V.A. desired to provide a library for its 
thousands of workers at Watts Bar dam. It could 
easily have done so out of its own funds but instead 
asked the cooperation of the state library and of the 
nearby Knoxville City Library. Then when Watts 
Bar was completed counties that had joined in the 
cooperation carried on. In the end thirteen coun- 
ties in the region had library service, supported and 
supervised by their own authorities. Later a like 
project was carried out in the region around Pick- 
wick Dam. 
state appropriated $20,000 to extend the service. 
There is no reason now, having demonstrated how 


The county courts voted funds and the 


it can be done and how much good it does, why ev- 
ery county in the state should not, in good time, or- 
ganize its own rural library service. 

Mr. Lilienthal says: “In January, 1940, 263,000 
people were practically destitute of books. Three 
years later these twelve counties, previously with 
none, had 52,000 library books,’ and 22,000 borrow- 
ers had read 250,000 books. A lady wrote that 
their county had 6,000 people and had no telephone, 
railroad or newspaper, but the coming of the book- 
mobile resulted in the reading of an average of 4,000 
books per month. She said, “There is not a family 
in the county that the library does not touch.” The 
state’s Commissioner of Education hopes that every 


county will finally adopt the plan and says that if it 
costs the state a quarter of a million dollars it will be 
well worth it. 

The Department of Libraries of the Tennessee 
State Department of Education furnishes us the fol- 
lowing information: 

Regional Library Service is a cooperative plan in 

which two or more counties pool their efforts and 
resources to the end that all the people may have 
more adequate library facilities. 
On July 1, 1943 when the T.V.A. contract was ter- 
minated, the State Department of Education took 
over this program. At that time an annual appro- 
priation of $20,000 per year for the next two years 
became available through an act of the 1943 State 
Legislature for continuation of the service. 

A County Library Board has been appointed by 
the Court in each of the counties participating in the 
service. These Boards have helped to work out 
plans for their respective counties. They have raised 
‘“new’’ money for libraries and have worked toward 
a unification of both school and public library serv- 
ice. Approximately 50,000 borrowers are now reg- 
istered and 335 schools are cooperating with an av- 
erage of from 50 to 60 books deposited per school. 

Both high schools and elementary schools receive 
credit toward meeting the state’s per capita require- 
ment in books and funds by reporting to the State 
Department of Education the number of books ac- 
tually borrowed from the Regional Library and the 
funds contributed through the county for Regional 
Library Service. 








————— —— _ 
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Bishop William Taylor, mountaim 
born, street preacher in San Fran- 
cisco in its wickedest days, Bishop 
of Africa where he established a 
chain of mission stations stretching 
across the Dark Continent, walking 
once, at the age of seventy-three, 
400 miles in the land without roads. 


A eucalyptus tree 
from a seed he 
brought from 


Africa. 








His birthplace. 


Courtesy the Christian Advocate 
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Dreams 


Don L. West 


Childhood memories last longer and sometimes 
influence us more than we think. That’s why it’s so 
important that children have proper environment 
and training in those formative periods. 

I remember a certain old fellow back in the 
north Georgia mountains where | was brought up 
who termed himeslf a “practical man.” “The Devil,” 
he said, “is a practical man, too, but God is a 
dreamer.” He explained the evil and misery of the 
world that way. And, in our parts, it seemed a 
pretty good explanation, for the affairs of evil 
seemed to go forward with great efficiency while the 
cause of the righteous seemed often to stumble and 
progress was hard to see. 

Old Kim Mulkey, my grand-dad, had a differ- 
ent idea, though. He was even then an old man and 
| was a little boy, but he talked to me like I was a 
grown person—or maybe he was young like me. He 
talked to me about dreaming. He said man could 
never cease dreaming, and he urged me to dream, 
for then, he said, I would never grow old. 

He said there wasn’t much we'd ever done with 
our hands that hadn’t existed first as a dream. 
Story tellers, he said, had spun tales and created leg- 
ends of men in bird-like movement through space 
for generations. Man dreamed of imitating the 
birds for ages before the Wright brothers finally 
managed to lift their crude contraption off the 
ground. 

My grand-father said dreaming was different 
from thinking. No man can really shake a dream 
out of his head, and he wanted me, little boy that | 
was, to see the universe as a wondrous and un- 
finished vision. For once a man has a dream, his 
eyes will try to find it or his hands to fashion it. 
Nothing can him. He can't himself. 


The hungry man dreams of food, and man hungers 


stop stop 


The sick dream of cures, the 
slave dreams of freedom and young people dream of 


not alone for food. 


love. 

Out of our pain, and needs and longings come 
the visions we strive to put together with our hands, 
or pound out of life with our labor. Man’s domi- 
nant dream for centuries, my grand-father said, has 
heen one of an abundant, free and friendly society. 
In every generation this dream has driven man to 
the cross, the dungeon, the stake or the jail. 


America—lusty, youthful, daring—dreamed well 
We founded 
a democracy and opened a frontier that attracted all 


and worked vigorously for that dream. 
the dreamers of the world. Men do not pull up 
roots and cross an ocean to a wild and uncharted 
land unless they are capable of great dreams. [Each 
came with grim determination to create in living 
reality the vision in his heart. 

We ripped up forests, cleared farms, raised c.t- 
ies, dug mines, dammed rivers, tied the East to the 
West with railroad tracks and strung it with wires 
carrying the human voice from New York to Cali- 
fornia. We Washington, 


produced a George 


Thomas Jefferson, Tom Paine, and Abe Lincoln, 
We freed the slaves and united a nation torn asun- 
der by bloody civil war. 

The 


It is not easily crushed 


The dream was always here. American 
dream is strong, vigorous. 
or discouraged, for it was born from the brains of 
strong men and women—revolutionists and pioneers. 
It has come down from generation to generation. 
It is a composite of all the fire and courage and 
laughter in history. It is sure and relentless. 

This American dream is bigger even than big 
America. It is the hope of all humanity every- 
where for a decent, friendly society, where a man 
can live and work and laugh and be free and have 
friends. It is not something merely to hope for. It 
is a thing we can plan and build. All these troubles 
of war and fascist intrigue, all these petty native 
demagogues with the:r two-bit plans for establishing 
fascism here —these cannot thwart the American 
dream. 

Troubles, conflicts, wars, toil and sacrifice are 
fires in which the American dream is forged. It 
will be made a reality. There is still a Delaware to 
cross, a frontier to conquer—hbut that’s all right, 
we'll do it! 

Yes, we'll cross that Delaware, and we'll sew up 
the cut places in the body of this old world. Wounds 
will heal over on bodies and in hearts. Only the 
red scars will remain to remind future generations 
of the depths to which the American dream has sunk 
its roots. 

But I’m glad my grand-father used to talk to 


me. I’m proud of the words of old Kim Mulkey. 
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Madison College 


\ MODEL FOR MOUNTAIN SCHOOLS 



















Here they earn as they 
learn, and by earning are 
enabled to learn. 3egin- 
ning with a “nest egg” of 
$60.000 to insure against 


illness and accident until a 





start is made, any youth 





eager to get an education 





and willing to work, can (4 j 
secure a_ college degree. 
Some thirty occupations are 
provided with shops, fields 


and too!s. Teachers work 






on a cooperative basis, shar- 






ing for livelihood. 
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with chronic and nervous ailments. 


sanatarium. Here hundreds come, many 
Doctors, nurses, 
students, dieticians give their best; and none but 


kindly words are ever spoken. 


Madison is a great, small college. It combines 
health, learning, character and a commitment to ser- 
vice, and it does it for the youth who cannot pay 
for it in cash. No student is accepted who is able to 
pay in cash. It is built for the ambitious, worthy, 
industrious youth who must work their way. Its 
program is that of a sound mind and a good charac- 
ter in a healthy body. The care of the “temple of 
the soul” is fundamental and a commitment to ser- 
vice of fellow man is the crown of Christian char- 
acter building. 


It is based upon democracy in that all work; on 


religion in that all are taught the scriptures and. 


Christian ethics; on science in that all are taught the 
science of healthy living, of agriculture and the many 
techniques of shop and handicraft in some thirty in- 
dustries. There is no division between the sacred 
and the secular. The ‘earth and the fullness there- 
of"—its soil, the physical man, the mind, govern- 
ment, institutions, and all material things, as well as 
the individual with his necessary self-concern, are a 
correlated, indivisible gift of God, and education is 
to develop a unified, creative, useful social being who 
will live and work for the welfare of his fellow men. 

As a result scores of the graduates have gone to 
mission fields, to found community centers in our 
mountains and elsewhere, to build lives around reli- 
gious conviction, to tithe of all they earn, to teach 
sanitation, diet, health, morals, spiritual living and 
good neighborliness. 





MADISON SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Madison often has been referred to as a unique 
educational institution because it digressed to a de- 
gree from the traditional school program. In its 
beginning years, certain educational principles guid- 
ed in the development of its policies and methods. 
A few quotations will illustrate this: 

An enlarged agricultural program, as developed 
at Madison College, includes a variety of activities 
in the field of industrv—such skills as carpentry, 
engineering shop work of many kinds, and food 
preparation and preservation as well as food pro- 
duction. 

The policy has been to so teach students, and to 
so provide activities for them, that they will be fit- 
ted to support themselves and those dependent upon 
them, to know how to preserve their own good 
health and minister to the needs of those who are 
ailing, and to have a spirit of helpfulness that will 
make them a blessing in the community of which 
they are a part. With all this, and permeating all 
instruction and work, there should be a keen reli- 
gious conception of man’s duty to God as well as to 
his fellowmen. 

In forty years Madison has made material pro- 
gress in the development of such an educational pro- 
gram. Like all educational institutions today, it is 
meeting a staggering experience presented by a 
global war, but it is weathering the tempest, holding 
tenaciously to the principles which have made it a 
distinctive educational institution. To those who 
have been intimately connected with Madison in its 
growth, it is interesting to see the trend of educa- 


tional thought as men plan for postwar schools. 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 
Congress has appropriated $50,000,000 for school 
The Office of Food Distribution 
represents the 


lunches this year. 
of the War 
government in cooperating with the local school 


Food Administration 


sponsors. The OFD says: 
“These sponsors may be school authorities, par- 
local women’s clubs, or 


ent-teacher associations, 


other civic and service nonprofit groups. These 
sponsors sign an agreement with the War [ood 
Administration which guarantees reimbursement at 
specific rates on the basis that such expenditure 
does not exceed the total amount of money spent 
by the sponsor for food.” 

The sponsors will be “responsible for initiating 
and organizing lunch programs, and for purchas- 
ing foods from local merchants and farmers. Spon- 
sors will then submit monthly claims and reports 
of operations and be reimbursed by the Office of 
the War 
up to specified amounts—for the cost of the foods 


Distribution of Food Administration— 
thus served.” 
“The 


cost but the equipment, labor, and supervision must 


Government will pay part of the food 


be furnished by State and local agencies or civic 
groups.” 
“Under the new program, which combines 
school lunch and school milk projects, foods going 
into three types of lunches will be paid for by OD 
at rates ranging from 2 to 9 cents each, depending 


on the type served. Type A covers a complete 
lunch including all the items necessary for a bal- 
anced meal. Type B has smaller portions of the 
same foods as Type A, and is less adequate nu- 
tritionally. Type C consists of a half pint of milk, 
for which OD reimburses sponsors at the rate of 
two cents each.” 

No more benign task can be performed for our 


rural mountain schools than helping the children 


get school lunches. A reprint of “What Hot 
Lunches Do For Mountain School Children” will be 
sent to any one requesting it of this magazine —101 


Bowling Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 





Sigma Phi Gamma, the sorority that contributes 
funds through the Council of Southern Mountain 
Workers for child health, gave the D. A. R. School 
at Grant, Alabama, a small fund to experiment with 
the hot 
school’s nurse on the results. 


school lunch. Here is the report of the 


\ , 
Franklin is nine years old. He has been in the ) 


first grade four years. He is dwarfed having suf- 


fered from hookworm for several years. He was 
given the hookworm treatment and is now free from 
that infection. While his attendance was good he 
was unable to concentrate or sit still to the tasks of 
the first grade. He was an unsocial, drowsy, disin- 
terested, boy who never gave any trouble. From his 
lunches there was evident need for better food. 

With the advent of the school lunches his joy 
was boundless. When asked if he ate everything 
on his plate, he replied, “Oh, yes—I get more to eat 
here than I do at home.” 

Pearlie Mae is six years old. 
She has blonde curly hair and large 


This is her first 
year at school. 
brown eyes, very small but physically attractive, 
even with her rags. Her first years were spent al- 
most entirely within the family group which means 
she has had to adjust to other children and it has 
not been any too easy for her. 

She was very slow in trying those foods at 
school which she was unaccustomed to see at home. 
She had existed mostly upon biscuit and “water” 
gravy. We had to be very insistent that she eat 
everything on her plate. There is now a marked 


difference in her attitude towards the 
children and she very proudly shows her empty 
lunch plate. 

It has been an interesting experience to observe 
the effect of daily food upon these children. They 
are regular in attendance. They have received two 
glasses of whole milk and a well prepared plate 


Meat 


The improvement in their behavior 


lunch every school day. was served three 
times a week. 
has been marked, from unresponsive, distinterested, 
shy, sober children, they have become responsive. 
expressive, happy pupils interested in school and 
their playmates. It is conclusive evidence that you 
cannot teach a hungry child or expect a social atti- 


tude from one. 


I. FreperICA BEAL, R. N. 
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Supervised Recreation and Child Delinquency 


Atva W. TAYLOR 


The school board in a certain city near war 
camps was considering opening the school buildings 
to programs being supported by the Y.M.C.A. Juv 
enile delinquency was great in this city and had 
The Y 


proposed to put on recreational programs that would 


greatly increased with the coming of war. 


furnish healthy, supervised play and entertainment 
for soldier and civilian alike. A clergyman on the 
school board fought the proposition and remarked 
that a play ground never saved a soul. 
Just what this clergyman means by “saving a 
soul” he would have to explain; but to this writer 
saving a youth from delinquency is saving a soul, a 
citizen and the beloved child of sacrificing parents. 
It is the considered conclusion of the national Rec- 
reation Association and of all social welfare workers 
Many 


studies made by competent social workers, by so- 


that supervised play prevents delinquency. 


ciologists and by juvenile courts all agree that in 
large cities play grounds, where properly super- 
vised, are the sovereign cure for juvenile delinquen- 
cy and the greatest help the juvenile courts get. In 
many cities studies have been made by putting black 
headed pins on the spots from which children were 
brought before the juvenile judges. It was invar- 
iably found that the pins thinned down from areas 
around play grounds that were supervised. 

Here is some of the evidence: The chief proba- 
tion officer in Cincinnati testified that the opening of 


play grounds reduced the number of children 
brought before the juvenile court to nearly one-half 
within one year and that without every needy 


neighborhood being supplied with a play ground. 
St. Louis reduced juvenile delinquency to one-half 
in every area where play grounds were furnished 
The 


mayor of Memphis testified that “not a boy was 


Knoxville, Tennessee gave the same figures. 


taken into the juvenile court from a neighborhood 
where there is a play ground.” From New Orleans 
the report was that “a practically spotless area sur- 
rounded each play ground, shading off into a great- 
er density in proportion to the distance from the 
play ground.” 
that “88% of the homes from which the delinquents 


In Omaha a thorough study found 


came were located more than half a mile from the 
nearest play grounds.” 
When Jane Addams induced the owner of a va- 


cant lot to let Hull House clean it up and convert it 
from a rubbish heap to a play ground she started 
that 
thought greater than all the banks, business houses, 


something in Chicago Theodore Roosevelt 
stock yards, packing houses or even the universi- 
When Kappa Delta Phi helps the 
Conference of Southern Mountain Workers to ini- 


ties in Chicago. 


tiate supervised recreation in the mountain schools 
they not only help those children who are given the 
instruction to the pleasures it gives them but helps 
to initiate a new and much needed interest in play 
as a means of building character. It interests school 
teachers and county superintendents and helps to- 
ward the time when every rural mountain school 
folk 
games and to supervise the play ground as well as 


teacher will be trained to teach songs and 


the school room. By so doing they will build char- 
acter, prevent delinquency, give greater joy in liv- 
ing to the children who live in humble cabins, in 
isolated places and under the handicap of poverty 
and monotony. 





THE MONKEY’S VIEWPOINT 
Three monkeys sat in a cocoanut tree 
Discussing things as thev’re said to be. 

Said one to the others, “Now listen, you two— 
There’s a certain rumor that can't be true, 

That from our noble 


man decended race. 


Why, the very idea! It’s a dire disgrace! 

No monkey ever deserted his wife, 

Starved her baby or ruined her life. 

And you’ve never known a mother monk 

To leave her young with others to bunk 

Till they scarcely knew their mother. 

And another thing you'll never see— 

A monk build a fence around a cocoanut tree 
And let cocoanuts go to waste 

Forbidding all other monks a taste. 

Why, if I build a fence around this tree 
Starvation would force you to steal from me. 
Here’s another thing a monk won't do: 

Go out at night and get on a stew; 

Or 


To take some other monkey’s life. 


use a gun or a club or a knife 

Yes, man descended, the onery cuss, 

But brother, he didn’t descend from us. 
Anon. 
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Report Of Committee on Cooperative Activities Of Farm People To The 


American Country Life Conference 


The present magnitude of the cooperative move- 
ment by farm people is not widely recognized. 
There are 10,450 farmers’ cooperative marketing 
and purchasing associations with a combined mem- 
bership of 3,850,000. When allowance is made for 
those who belong to more than one cooperative as- 
sociation, there are 1,500,000 farmers who belong 
to one or more cooperative marketing, or purchas- 
ng associations. Many of those marketing and pur- 
hasing groups also engage in processing activities 
vhich increase the income of producers. The com- 
“ined business volume of these 10,450 associations 
amounted to $3,780,000,000 during the 1942--43 
crop year. 

There are also many farmers who are partici- 
pants in other forms of cooperative activity. Some 
3,000,000 farmers are members of farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance companies ; 1,205,000 of electrification 
associations ; 330,000 of mutual telephone compa- 
nies; 177,000 of mutual irrigation associations, and 
thousands more who are members of various types 
of cooperative service associations not here enumer- 
ated. These include medical care and hospitaliza- 
tion associations, burial societies, associations fer 
joint use of machinery and equipment, associations 
for repair of farm machinery and equipment, frozen 
food locker service associations, transportation ser- 
vice associations, various types of insurance coop- 
eratives, credit unions and other types of finance as- 
sociations. 

There are also many more associations of a more 
informal nature which are set up on the mutual 
aid principle: threshing rings, pest control associa- 
tions, livestock and crop improvement associations ; 
women and youth activities; cow testing associa- 
tions, fertilizer test demonstration associations, etc. 
Taking all of these facts into consideration, it is not 
unreasonable to state that at least three farm fami- 
lies in every five now participate in some form of 
cooperative activity. 

The extensive development of cooperation in 
American agriculture is an indication that large num- 
bers of farmers and their families have come to 
accept cooperation as a part of their life. This sug~ 
gests that these associations will have a vital role to 
play in the post-war period. 

Economic and Social Objectives of Cooperatives 


In most rural communities, economic needs are 


now being met—although not always adequately— 
through a combination of public service agencies, 
private businesses, and cooperative enterprises. The 
fact that some communities have heretofore not 
made use of the cooperative form of business is no 
indication or proof that cooperative enterprise has 
no place in them. 

The only constructive approach to the question, 
“What is the opportunity for cooperative develop- 
ment?’’, is to consider objectively each need or 
group of needs which a sizeable number of farm 
families have in common. If these needs are not 
being met satisfactorily under present conditions, a 
careful study of the situation may reveal that a co- 
operative association owned and operated by the 
people who need its services would be a logical an- 
swer to the problem. 

A cooperative is a democratic organization own- 
ed and controled by the people whom it serves, set 
up primarily to meet a social and economic need. 
Its value to its members and the community is not 
necessarily restricted to serving an economic need. 
Because of its structure, it may well serve some of 
the social and educational needs of its members. 
The mutual helpfulness and service which is the 
foundation of every cooperative enterprise is like- 
wise the source of spiritual values and satisfaction. 
The fundamental difference between a cooperative 
business and a privately operated enterprise is found 
in the relationship between the enterprise and its 
patrons—not in its day-to-day operations. 

The cooperative member has the opportunity to 
extend his influence beyond the boundaries of his 
line fence and to have a voice in determining the 
policies and practices of the organization which mar- 
kets his products or provides him and his family 
with supplies or services. This sense of common 
ownership on the part of the individual members, 
moreover, contributes to community welfare and the 
stability of rural life. The farmer who is a mem- 
ber of a cooperative gains an increased sense of pro- 
tection and self-security. 

In organizational structure the fundamental prin- 
ciples which distinguish a cooperative from other 
tvpes of business enterprise are: (1) democratic 
control by the people who own the organization and 
use its services, (2) payment for the use of capital 
limited to a conservative rate, and (3) sharing the 
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benefits and savings of cooperation by the members 
in direct proportion to their patronage. 

A cooperative is commonly referred to as a non- 
profit business because its savings do not go to 
stockholders as profits but belong to its members in 
proportion to their patronage. Net return in a co- 
operative is in reality savings, and the existence of 
savings ordinarily means that the association was 
able to perform its services at a cost less than the 
customary charge. These savings accrue to the pa- 
trons. They may be returned to each patron in 
cash in proportion to his patronage, or, at the dis- 
cretion of the board of directors, they may be re- 
tained by the association as membership equities to 
provide capital. 

The extent and character of services that can be 
performed by agricultural cooperatives in a given 
community is limited only by the needs of the farm 
families which are not adequately served, by the wil- 
lingness of these families to get together on a pro- 
gram, and by their abiity to organize, finance, and 
operate a cooperative association capable of perform- 
ing the needed services. 

In addition to its direct economic benefits, agri- 
cultural cooperation performs an important function 
as an educational force. Experience in cooperative 
undertaking has helped to teach farmers and their 
families that the problem of marketing is closely 
related to the problem of production. Farmers 
serving as directors of cooperative associations are 
forced, with their co-op managements, to study mar- 
ket conditions in order to determine the demand for 
particular products. Thus, it is through experience 
in cooperation that many farm people learn how the 
economic system actually works, how the export 
markets affect particular products in which they are 
interested, and how conditions in industry affect 
agricultural prosperity. 

Farmers a'so have found from their experience 
in working together that the demand for agricul- 
tural products can be increased by improvements 
in production methods that result in products of 
higher quality. Farmers, like most other members 
of society, are not willing to make major changes 
in their production and business practices without a 
dollar-and-cents incentive. Cooperative associations 
have in many instances provided this incentive. The 
cooperative method of making returns on a_ basis 
that rewards quality results in better standardiza- 


tion of grades. Thus, cooperative effort on the 


part of farmers has had a direct effect in improv- 
ing the quality of products for the benefit of con- 
sumers and at the same time has increased their own 
returns. Cooperatives likewise have proved one of 
the most practical means of narrowing the spread 
between producers and consumers. 

The development of cooperatives from seeds of 
local initiative is the practical procedure for devel- 
oping sound programs. The success of any agri- 
cultural cooperative effort depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the voluntary support it receives from 
those who are served, Past experience has indi- 
cated that this voluntary support is much more like- 
ly to be forthcoming when the impetus or desire for 
cooperative action comes from local people. It is 
generally recognized that a cooperative must be “or- 
ganized from the bottom up” if it is to be successful. 
This means that the local people should decide when, 
where, and for what purpose cooperatives are to be 
formed and should take the initiative in setting up 
the organizations, 

Community and Cooperctive Relationships 

Agricultural cooperatives have their basis in com- 
munity relationships and it is natural, therefore, 
that many of them develop a somewhat narrow self- 
sufficient attitude. However, it is to the interests of 
the members of the individual cooperative and the 
entire cooperative movement that every cooperative 
group recognize its close relationship with every 
other important institiution of the rural commu- 
nity, particularly the library, the school, and the 
church. It is equally important, furthermore, that 
cooperatives recognize their place and integrate their 
efforts in the broad phases of cooperation as a whole. 
There is a continuing need for a wider degree of 
education in the principles and techniques of coop- 
eration. 

To this end there is a need for more cooperation 
among cooperative representatives and the mem- 
bers whom they represent. It is believed that much 
progress toward arriving at a common understand- 
ing of cooperative problems can come from such 
meetings as this American Country Life Confer- 
ence, which tend to break down what may be called 
cooperative isolationism. It is also believed that 
farmers’ Cooperatives should avoid conflicts based 
on rival cooperative ideologies. Both cooperative 
marketing and purchasing associations, as well as 
other forms of rural cooperative organizations, have 


the same general aim—the improvement of agricul- 
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tural well-being. Furthermore, there need be no 
serious conflict between consumers’ purchasing co- 
operatives and farmers’ marketing associations since 
each form of cooperative organization is endcavor- 
ing to perform a legitimate function for its own 
membership. It is believed that intelligent negotia- 
tion between cooperatives should prevent such fruit- 
less conflicts. 

Cooperative associations have been so concerned 
with their own problems that they have sometimes 
overlooked the importance of acquainting the pubiic 
with their objectives and procedures. This has of- 
ten times caused them to be victims of propaganda 
attacks which have been designed to prejudice the 
American public toward them. It is, therefore, be- 
lieved that cooperatives should take every oppor- 
tunity to inform the public with regard to the prin- 
ciples of cooperative organization and operation, 
stressing particularly the fact that such associations 
are democratically controlled in keeping with the 
basic governmental procedures of this country. Co- 
operatives must insist on being considered as part 
of the free enterprise system since, in a coopera- 
tive, membership is on a purely voluntary bas’s. 

A COOPERATIVE WALNUT CLUB 
Community Center, Alpine, Tenn. 


Organized in September 1941 the Walnut Club 
was the outgrowth of a project of cooperative har- 
vesting, cracking, curing, and marketing of black 
walnut kernels by the young people’s society of 
Christ Church. When that project began the pre- 
vailing local prices were 19c¢c a pound for walnut 
kernels. This may have been enough, due to the 
poor quality of the usual product. By studying U.S 
Government Bulletins on the subject, and by 
months of practical experimentation at the job the 
quality of the club product was greatly improved. 
During the 1943-1944 season local prices on the re- 
tail market were 65c a pound. We were given $1.30 
a pound for our standard quality kernels on a spe- 
cial northern market developed by a friend, Mrs. 
W. M. Cleaveland. 

The best market for our product is found be- 
tween November 1 and January 1. It is difficult for 
rural people to take time from corn harvest to get 
their kernels on the market this early. As a re- 
sult many pounds come in after January 1, and 


must take the greatly reduced prices then paid. The 


demand is greater than we can supply. Some years 
crop failures handicap us further, but prices 
vary according to the supply and stabilize income. 

We learn to gather the yield of certain trees 
and leave that of others, because there seems to be 
almost as much difference between the fruits of cer- 
tain walnut trees as there is between those of vari- 
ous apple trees. Some walnuts are not worth crack- 
ing. Other walnut trees yield fine, easily cracked 
walnuts. For cracking we use hammers at home, 
a hand-power cracking machine in the home of one 
of the members, and a power-driven cracking ma- 
chine at the community center. 

The club is small, with five producing members. 
ach member pays $1.00 dues at the opening of the 
season to establish a fund for postage and expenses. 
The sales poficies to be followed are established at 
club meetings in the autumn. Nearly all our products 
are produced by the members but a few pounds of 
kernels are bought from non-members at prevailing 
market prices and processed to prepare them for 
the quality market in the North. When club mem- 
bers bring kernels to the shipping point the treasur- 
er pays them five cents more than local market 
prices for each pound, and gives the member a re- 
ceipt for pounds received for cooperative market- 
ing. Returns from nuts shipped are put into the 
treasury. When the season closes in late January 
or early February a club meeting is held and the 
treasurer makes a report. All expenses are subtract- 
ed from the income and the balance remaining is 
divided among the members as follows: First, 
each member has his $1.00 dues refunded to him. 
Then, the remaining balance is divided by the total 
number of pounds produced by club members. This 
makes known the club profit per pound of produc- 
tion. We pay to the members all funds in the treas- 
ury accordingly. A member who produced ten 
pounds for cooperative marketing receives ten shares 
of the club profits. One who produces 100 pounds 
of kernels receive 100 shares of the profits. Smaller 
shares, according to the smaller profits, are paid for 
those pounds which were produced after January 
first. The average profit per member in an average 
year was $26.64. In this little club which turns 
spare time on wet days and evenings into a Christ- 
mas Season cash supply one man cleared over $50.00 
in less than two months. 

BERNARD TAYLOR, 
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Book Reviews 


CIVILIZATION AND DISEASE by Henry E. Sigerist; 
Ithaca, New York; Cornell University Press, 1943; 
255 pp. 52 Illustrations, $3.75. 

At a moment when the state of the health of 
the American people is eagerly scrutinized because 
of the shocking results of the army physical exami- 
nations, this lively and readable book should be 
prescribed reading for everyone interested in social 
policy. It is a clear and, at the same time, schol- 
arly account of the history of disease and its con- 
nection with economics, law, history, religion, phil- 
osophy, science, literature, art, music, and its rela- 
tion to civilization in general. The whole wide field 
is comprehensively discussed; the reader sometimes 
wonders how the author could, without over sim- 
plification, put such a tremendous wealth of material 
in these relatively few pages. These, however, are 
large and significantly illustrated; indeed the tables 

some of which are reproductions of rather rare 
prints—make another and no small contribution to 
this fine volume. 

3ased on six lectures on the evolution of civili- 
zation, this book holds an encouraging message of 
hope and trust. The author shows how throughout 
the centuries- and in every walk of life, man “has 
created values which no bomb can destroy. There 
is more freedom, more justice, more health in the 
world today, than in the past—yet still not enough 
and that is why there is a war.” Throughout the 
book social facts are elucidated in a sane sociologi- 
cal manner. Among other degrees the author holds 
a doctorate as a linguist—the examples are drawn 
from every continent from antiquity to date. But 
even more worthwhile than the fascinating account 
of past events, is the forward-looking attitude which 
dominates the whole book. 

The author shows that, even for the most stub- 
born capitalist, “illness not only creates suffering 
but is also an economic loss.” It is “the insecurity 
of capitalist production . that affects the people's 
living standards and thus their health very deeply. 
Steady employment under best possible hygienic 
conditions, the correct balance between work, rest 
and recreation, and wages that permit a decent stan- 
dard of living—these are basic and significant fac- 
tors of public health. And it is this, the state of 


public health, with which we have to deal, which 


disturbs us deeply. “There is no doubt that civiliza- 
tion has made life infinitely less hazardous than it 
was in the past. Medical science and health condi- 
tions have improved but by no means in the same 
proportion. Medical science has infinitely more to 
give than the people reecive.”” How true indeed in 
a region where more than half of the immediate 
monetary indebtedness is, in some way or another, 
attributable to disease. And indeed no reproach for 
the doctors who, under difficult conditions, labor for 
very little money they might (or again might not) 
receive. Rather it is the system of medical care 
which must be changed drastically. There must be 
a system “which reaches everybody, healthy and 
sick, rich and poor. A new medcine serving a new 
society requires new forms of services. We must 
break down the artificial barriers between preven- 
We must look at medi- 


cine as basically a social science.” 


tive and curative medicine. 
Nobody knows 
better than mountain folk and mountain workers the 
inherent truth of these words and the urgent neces- 
sity to live and work according to them. 

There may be small omissions in the text, mat- 
ters of selection and formulation, which could be 
improved. In fact, we question the sloganlike sen- 
tence, repeated and therefore emphasized by the 
author that “technology has outrun sociology.” The 
misunderstanding here derives from the use of the 
word sociology, which as a science, cannot be held 
responsible if and when the social powers-that-be 
and vested interests are violating its teachings. One 
can just as little hold physics responsible for wars 
or chemistry for poison gas. What is true, how- 
ever, is the fact that social policies are determined 
not by sociologists but by mercenary “realists” in 
Where this is 
not the case, as in the TVA, or in certain sections 


positions of power, if not authority. 


of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the results 
are highly gratifying and technology has served so- 
cial thinking at its best. Professor Sigerist finally 
holds out the promise to us “that the step will be 
taken from competitive to cooperative society, demo- 
cratically ruled on scientific principles’’ and here, 
we feel, the mountain people should be encouraged 
into just this kind of thinking. Living and work- 
ing under one great danger from the elements, it is 


not by chance that cooperation instead of competi- 
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tion, individualism, and freedom should flourish 


here. 


JosepuH H. BUNZEL 


Dr. Bunzel made an intensive survey of edu- 
cational North 
lina under the auspicies of Ashaville college the 


institutions in mountaineous Caro- 
files on which have been given to the Council of 
Workers. 


The farmers share of the consumer's dollar. 


Southern Mountain 





How New Witt THe New Worip Be? 
by Carl L. Becker, 252 pages, $2.50. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

No better book on making the peace will be 
written than this one. It is a realistic examination 
of what can and cannot be done, written by a man 
with scholarship and ideals. New worlds are seldom 
created out of wars, though lessons may be learned 
that will help to modify ancient wrongs. We can- 
that 


builded after the first world war but ways rooted 


not forget brave new worlds were to be 


in centuries are not easily changed. Instead of 


a new world we begot a more horrible war and 
instead of a world safe for democracy we begot 
a world wide war to destroy democracy. 

The author finds technical progress in material 


things so far outran ethical and social progress 


and that authoritarianism was so rooted in economic 
and commercial life that when radical change was 
demanded by the under-privileged, fascism and _ its 
Nazi counterpart easily took charge. Capitalism 


begat socialism in Europe and_ socialism begat 


fascism. Our danger at the end of this war is 
more liable to be fascistic than communist. Russia 
tried academic communism, retreated to state social- 
Hitler’s attack returned it to an intense 


ism and 


nationalism. Frustration in Germany made it pos- 
sible for Hitler, a paranoid, fanatical genius to 
mobilize the youth for a “new world order.” The 
victors in the first world war failed to utilize the 
covenant of the League of Nations to stop Musso- 
lini in Ethiopia, Japan in Manchuria or Hitler in 
nationalistic 


Czecho-Slovakia—the old world of 


self-interest still motivated them. 


The real cause of war is economic. Unless we 
create a peace based upon the Four lreedoms, and 
especially upon Freedom From Want together with 
equitable international relations war will brew again 


in spite of all our desire and resolutions. A world 


federation seems impossible but cooperation between 
the great powers to stop aggression should not be. 
If Tory Britain clings to the old imperialism and 
isolation again triumphs in the United States the 
The 


nor 


old world will go toward another world war. 


old pattern of life will not easily change, 
should it; we are fighting to keep “our way of 
life” But if 


we go back to laissez faire capitalism, misnaming 


and its main foundations are good. 


it “free enterprise’ and beget another period of 
unemployment, with “poverty in the midst of plenty” 
we will beget radical change with another battle 
between socialism and fascism, with fascism posses- 
sing the advantage. 

We are in the midst of a world revolution. 
Russia chose socialism of the Marxian type, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and Japan chose fascism and it 
into another land as it was in 


is rooted many 


France. The democratic lands, such as America, 
the British 
Scandinavian lands adopted a social democracy. In 


Commonwealth, Switzerland and the 


our country it began in the days of Bryan, La- 
Follette and the Populists, flowered out in Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's Square Deal, budded in Wood- 


row Wilson's New Freedom, came to flower in 


Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal, Good Neighbor 


The “New 
World” will not be so new, but it will, if we are 


policy and now the Four Freedoms. 


wise, modify much of the old on behalf of “the 
without the 
evils of unemployment, “money before men,” and 


least of these,” create plenty gross 


a national and financial anarchy. It will match 
material and technical progress with an economic 
democracy to go along with our political democ- 


racy. 





A FAITH TO FREE THE PEOPLE by Cedrick Bel- 
frage. 317 pages. $2.75. Dryden Press—386-4th 
Ave., New York City. 

This is the third edition of Cedrick Belfrage’s 
story of Claude Williams, Apostle to The Share- 
croppers. The first, titled “Let My People Go,” was 
The 
second, the American edition, was less aptly titled 
“South of God.” 
revised and brings the story up to date including 


published in England and is still selling there. 
This third edition is re-titled, is 


Claude’s work, or adventures they might be called, 
in Detroit, where he is working under a Presby- 
terian board among the three thousand sharecropper 
preachers there working in defence factories. 


; 
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phers as Belfrage the stories would have read much 
like this one of this modern prophet, or preacher of 
social righteousness. Like them he has been de 
nounced by religious officials, called a “red” and 
other names that bitter prejudice and shallow minds 
apply to those-who would abolish their privileges for 
the common good, been beaten and jailed like apos- 
tles of old, turned out of his church because he 
adopted an unconventional program to interest youth 
and miners, met with scepticism by even good men 
who allow disagreement on methods to refuse fel 
lowship to others going the same high road, and 
suffered near starvation to keep the faith that was 
in him. 

If one believes the Kingdom of God should come 
on earth, that only as you “do it unto these least” 
you do it unto the Master, that wage earners’, ten- 
ants’ and sharecroppers’ one hope is in organizing 
for mutual protection and benefit, that the gospel can 
he so preached to the poor and uncultured as to 
reach them without the excesses of the emotional 
sects and that the minister of today, like Paul of old. 
should become ‘all things to all men’, that by ail 
means they may save some’, th's book will enthrall 
them, even though they sometimes disagree. It 1s 
not only a story of a brilliant mind bringing deep 
social meanings out of the scripture and of match 
less faith and courage, but also a depiction of the 
worst social evils of the “Bible Belt” south brought 
into startling contrast to the gospel when it is 
preached without concern for conventions, institu- 
tionalism or any ulterior purpose. 

Those who know Claude Williams know he is 
not a “red” or a “fellow traveler” or a fanatic. He 
preaches Christ, quotes scripture for everything he 
teaches, emphasizes the gospel of human_ brother- 
hood, is devouty Christian, fears no man, takes no 
thought of the morrow, and as he declares, is a “‘fel- 
low traveler with no one but that man on Calvary.” 

TENANTS OF THE ALMIGHTY by Arthur Raper. 
493 pages. $3.50 Macmillans. 

Tillers of the soil are ‘Tenants of the Almighty.” 
“IT don’t know what would have become of us if it 
hadn't been for God and the government,” said an 
elderly Negro; “God must have had something to 
do with it,” and “you know, President Roosevelt 


KK 2k > 





must be workin’ along with God ** io bring 
His plans down here to Green County and work 


‘em out.” Of course not every one agreed with this 





pious expression of gratitude for what the FSA 
and other New Deal enterprises did for Green 
County, Georgia, but hundreds of families that were 
rescued from poverty, malnutrition and the agony 
of trying to live on the pittance granted paupers, 
did agree. 

\rthur Raper had made an intensive study of 
Green County before so was well prepared when 
the Farm Security Administration asked him to 
make one of what happened under their experiment, 
making this county a socio-economic demonstration 
of what could be done with a county wide “Unified 
arm Program.” All the government agencies deal- 
ing with rural life cooperated in a creative experi- 
ment. It has an alphabetical medley with FSA, 
NYA, CCC, AAA, rehabilitation, production and 
tenant purchase loans, erosion control, health and 
veterinarian associations, surplus commodities, gar- 
den and canning programs, farm supervisors, home 
demonstrations, vocational training, ete. And Raper 
makes the story as interesting as “Hunger Fighters” 
or “The Life of Pasteur.” Its cost was only par- 
tial payment for the contribution this county has 
made in furnishing the manpower of the thousands 
it has sent out as workers and was much less than 
tariffs have cost it, to say nothing of the fact that 
much of it is being repaid by those who received the 
help. Best of all it has proven that the helping 
hand of cheap credit, plus scientific supervision and 
a strengthening of the arm of progressive forces can 
make a rural life, depreciated by erosion of land, 
home and people, over from one of gullied hillsides, 
depleted forests and unpainted cabins into one with 
neat, painted houses, good out-buildings, gardens, 
green meadows, better live stock, more schooling 
and greatly improved health. 

The volume is prefaced with seventy-eight pages 
of fine pictures after the manner of “You Have 
Seen Their Faces.” The first two-hundred pages 
are a very readable account of the long history of 
the county from pioneer days, through slavery, 
war, reconstruction, the plantation system, share- 
cropping, the ups and downs of King Cotton's rule, 
the evolution of the public school, the era of the 
“time merchant,” tenantry, the populist revolt and 
that erosion of rural life that follows erosion of the 
land, dependence upon high interest for credit, the 
paralyzing intrusion of racial prejudice with its rul- 
ing conviction of racial superiority and the inevita- 


ble class cleavage resulting —all these and many 
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more hurdles to prosperity and the Good Lite 

The cure is cooperation, education with vocation- 
al and adult training, cheap credit, the family sized 
farm on a subsistence basis, abolition of the planta- 
tion and commercial farming on behalf of the fam- 
ily homestead, an economy that puts the means of 
ample livelihood into the hands of all, both white 
and colored. When the many can buy they will buy 
and the Good Life for the many will mean plenty 
for business, the factory, the wage earner and all 
the people who are willing to work. 

The story of the benefits brought by the health 
association in terms of adequate medical care, better 
nutrition, disease prevention and happier lives should 
be read by both proponents and opponents of health 
insurance and cooperative medical care Under 
this program the Green County farmer “can now 
make a better living on eroded land than the slave 
or sharecropper ever made on much better land,” 


and out from it flow better homes, better health, 
better roads, schools and churches, “freedom from 
want” and more of the Good Life. 

Such improvement is not easily made. Change 
is made slowly. Superstitions are rooted in the folk 
lore of generations. Customs, habits and ideologies 
are modified slowly as are changes in the human 
organism even when the change means better health. 
So miracles were not performed in Green County 
but social health was greatly improved and a way of 
farm life set up that, if carried on, can plot a new 
and better way for our rural economy. 


“PEACE THROUGH COOPERATION,” 
Carpenter, 


Dr. Carpenter, who is secretary of the Council 


by J. Henry 
113 pages, $1.25, Harper & Brothers. 
of Churches, Brooklyn, New York, is one of the 
outstanding religious leaders in the field of co- 
operation. He was chosen by the Chinese govern- 
ment to come to China to study their cooperative 
movement and to give them advice regarding its 


procedure. This little volume was written on ship- 


board on his return from that far East land and 
is rich in its religious motivation in treating the 
principles of cooperation and the cooperative move- 
feels it can 


ment. In asking “what is peace,” he 


come only when men are “animated by a single 
spirit, imbued by a common life.” The hope of it 
lies in substituting the principles of brotherhood 
international co- 


With 


for those of individualism and 


operation for those of national isolation. 


Kagawa he treats the cooperative movement as the 
economic expression of Christianity. It is the an- 


swer of creative movement toward brotherhood in 
action without surrendering the freedom that  be- 
longs to the individual in his own rights and it 
substitutes cooperation for exploitation. 


The 


quotation he 


given in a 
from the [Earl of Athlone, 
The Earl said: “We 


must see that our economic system is adjusted to 


motive of his book might be 
makes 


speaking in Toronto in 1942. 


the requirement of the consumer rather than the 
requirement of the producer and they must see that 
our social services produce an increasingly high 
minimum standard of living throughout the world.” 
We must, says Dr. Carpenter: “Pursue our self 
interests by cooperation.” In the cooperative move- 


ment, he finds the model, the process and the 


practical working of the Christian ethic toward 
brotherhood in material affairs, with a deepening of 
the spirit and the assurance of a peaceful world in 
just so far as the cooperative principle is made 


ef fective. 





“Gop iN Our Pustic Scuoors, by li’. S. Flem- 
ing, D.D., 248 pages, $1.50, published by the Na- 
tional Reform Association, 209 19th Street, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

There can be no safety to law and order with- 
out a moral foundation and most authorities, both 
political and educational as well as religious, are 
agreed that religion is the bulwark of morality. 
The 


especially that of 


author cites the great increase in- crime, 
juveniles and adolescents with 
the decrease in religious teaching and the use of 
the Bible in schools since 1870. He believes there 
is a direct connection between these two facts and 
cites evidence by giving the difference between de- 
linqueney in states and cities that still use the Bible 
and give religious instruction in the public schoo!s 
and those that do not. 

Benjamin Kidd said that the education of any 
generation of youth could change the face of so- 
ciety to conform to the things they were taught 
within that generation. Proof is cited in the trans- 
formation which took place in Japan by the adop- 
tion of Western ways, in Germany by the teaching 


William 


giving of temperance instruction in the American 


of militarism under Kaiser and in the 


schools to the generation that finally voted the 


nation dry. 
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Leaving religious education and moral instruc- 
tion to the home or to the churches alone means 


that millions of children do not receive it. Putting 


it in the public schools, where all the children 


must go for education, means that most of them 


would receive it. Horace Mann, father of the 


American public school system and Thomas Jef- 
author of the Bill of both de- 


ferson, Rights, 


favor of religious instruction 
that left out the 
And_ the 


this 150 vears, with few exceptions, have upheld 


clared strongly in 


in all those essentials (livisive 


teachings of sectarianism. courts for 


the right of public schools to give such instruction. 
The blame for failure must lie largely at the 
nself, which, because of its 


door of sectarianism 


creeds cannot be taught in the public schools has 
made it impossible to teach the very fundamentals 
of religion upon which they agree. The author says 
Uncle Sam is a 


Christian but not a_ sectarian. 


that the individual has no 


rights where social duty demands that he surrender 


Jefferson proclaimed 


them, and Webster declared that the right to pun- 
ish crime involved the duty of giving moral in- 


struction to the youth. The author says we have 


allowed the individualism of our time to dominate 


over social duty and given the protection of the 
Bill of Rights to a minority who may deny the wiil 


of the majority in the enforcing of social duty 


upon the citizenship. He believes the overwhelming 


number of public school teachers are religiously 


minded and competent to give religious instruction 


without sectarian involvements and condemns. all 


from the Catholics to those Protestants who call 


teaching the Bible and giving religious moral in- 


struction in public schools a violation of the separa- 


tion of state and church. 


Doubtless difficulties would arise, if not in re- 


gard to creedal formulations, then in any school 


where the teacher had a definite bias, there could 


be friction over such questions as evolution and 
between liberal and literalistic imterpretations ot 


Biblical passages, etc. These difficulties are minor 


in comparison with the great values possible in 
our public schools through religious and moral in- 


struction without sectarian involvements. 


“INDIANS ARE PEOPLE TOO,” by Ruth Muskrat 


3ronson, 184 pages. cloth, $1.00, paper 60c. Friend- 


ship Press. 


The author is an Indian woman of the Chero- 


kee nation. She is a graduate of Mt. Holyoke €) € 


College, taught her people [English at Haskell Insti- 
tute, was sent as a delegate to the World Student 
Conference at Peking and has worked 
with the U. S. Office of Affairs. So she 


Indian and convinces the reader that 


Christian 
Indian 
writes as an 
they are not just pacified and law-abiding primitives 
under paternal guidance of the government, but real 
people with all the emotions, intelligence and quali- 
ties of character that belong to other people, modi- 
hed only by the conditions under which they are 
compelled to live. 

Her story is a warm-hearted appreciation of her 
people, of their fate under an over-lordship that 
drove them west, settled them upon reservations, 
treated them with paternalism sometimes corrupted 
Now at last 
nign administration they are recognized as real peo- 


with political chicanery. under a_ be- 
ple, good Americans, who furnish more than their 
quota of young men for the war and are proving 
themse'ves, wherever opportunity offers, as having 
ability to manage their own affairs and he real pco- 
ple... The reader will perhaps feel that the author's 
Indian blood has led her to romanticize somewhat 
but if so it is only good tonic for those who lack ap- 
preciation of their qualities. 
FOR MISSIONARY EDUCATION 

We have received since the last issue of Moun- 
rAIN Lire AND Work the following recent publica- 
tions from The Friendship Press, Publishing Arm 
of the Missionary Education movement: 

Two large maps, one of the American Indian 
Southeast Asia. 


and another of The map for the 


American Indian shows all Indian reservations. 


colonies and places of tribal residence in the United 


States, pictorially represented after the manner of 


modern map making. That of Southeast Asia 
covers the area taken over by the Japanese in 


their conquest of the far East. It does not give 
the pictorial representation but is printed in color 
and is a very convenient wall help to future oper- 
ations in that present and increasingly coming war 
area. Price 25c¢ each. 

The Press has recently issued two booklets of 48 
pages each with photographs on every page, 25c 
each. 

The vast majority of the peoples of the world 
are rural and in the Orient with a billion inhabitants, 


they live in villages. Their story is told by Willard 
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Lamont in “/nto All the Villages,” their life is 
‘pictorially given and also the challenge they give to 
missionary enterprise. 

“TOGETHER WE Bui_p THE Worvp,” by John 
Rk. Seotford, is of the same type, highly illustrated. 
It is the story of our immigrant Americans and 
their immigrant forebears, of whom all of us are 
the children. The photographs of the peoples and 
of many activities of their life greatly increase 
the value of these books to classes studving the 
missionary enterprise. 


WHAT EMPHASIS FOR THE CHURCH IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY? Issued by the National Home Mis- 
sions Council, 297 Fifth Avenue, New York. (No 
price given ) 

This pamphlet of 105 pages contains the chief 
addresses and proceedings of the National Rural 
Church Conference held in Ohio last September. 
It is noted for the breadth of the field covered, con- 
fining itself not to the conventional church pattern 
or program but discussing all those factors that bear 
upon the welfare of the rural church, including even 
problems of land tenure, economic prosperity, inter- 
denominational cooperation, etc. The next meeting 
will be held in Elgin, Illinois, in November. The 
largest percentage of rural churches are in the 
South; also here interchurch cooperation is poor- 
est. We invite the Conference to meet with us in 
the South another year. 





“THE COMMUNITIES OF TOLSTOYANS,” by Henri 
Lasserre, 38 pages, 25c, published by the Canadian 
Fellowship for Cooperative Community, Toronto, 
Canada. 

An account of the Tolstoyan Communities that 
sprang up during the life of the great author and 
anti-violence teacher of Christianity. These com- 
munities, largely of youth, settled upon farms upon 
the theory that there alone could they earn their en- 
tire living and in country surroundings be at peace 
with the world. 
as did Count Tolstoy but were compelled to possess 


They eschewed private property 
it to maintain their communities. They had small 
groups in a number of European countries and both 
North and South America. They, like all such ideal- 
istic endeavors, gradually disappeared but this pam- 
phlet is an excellent exposition of their ideals and 
their theory of the way to live the true Christian 
life. 


THe PropLeEM OF CHANGING Foop Hasirts: 
Report of the Committee on Food Habits. No. 108. 
National Research Council. 2101-Constitution Ave. 
Washinugton, D. C. Price not given but review 
slip says “Single copies are available upon request 
to professional individuals or agencies in the field.” 

A valuable, scientific study of the food habits of 
typical American groups, together with many recom- 
mendations for correction of bad or poor dietary 
family habits. Like most such documents it is so 
detailed and thorough that few but the specialists 
will utilize it. A simplified brief or summary is 
needed for popular use. 





“THE SCHOOL AND THE CHANGING PATTERN OF 
COUNTRY LIFE,” a report of the Southern Rural Life 
Conference, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
This is a thorough, well-written report by a score 
or more of specialists in each of several phases of 
Southern rural life. They cover the basic economic 
and social background of Southern life and espe- 
cially questions of the school, the church, health, 
The fol- 
lowing quotations will illustrate something of the 


etc. It is objective, factual, progressive. 


viewpoint set forth as a program for the future: 
The Problems 

The problems of the rural South are many and 
varied. Fundamentally they grow out of the fact 
that the area was developed under a policy of ex- 
ploitation and has not since been able to overcome 
the disadvantages of an extractive, agricultural econ- 
omy grievously burdened by an almost hopeless sys- 
tem of land tenure and complicated beyond measure 
by a bi-racial society. 
Community 

There exists an imperative need for effective co- 
ordination of all local agencies whereby the re- 
sources and actions of the community are pooled for 
the solution of a community health program. 
Health 

Health services as to kind and volume and health 
education opportunities as to aims, methods and 
materials should be built upon the actual health 
needs of the people as determined by analysis of 
their current health problems in terms of cause, pre- 
vention, and relative importance. 

It is recognized that progress in an_ effective 
health education program is largely contingent on 
teachers in the 


the effectiveness of the public 


schools. The great majority of those teachers have 
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had inadequate background and experience in health 

education and the finding and solution of health 

programs. 

Church 
Denominationalism meet the 


cannot desperate 


needs in many little towns today. Denominationa!- 


ism greatly increases the difficulty of securing 
leadership, and 
About 


this most urgent problem there is a vast compla- 


worthy church buildings, good 


strong united programs of religious work 


cency in the church. 
School 
The rural school should utilize, as an integral 


part of its program, activities and experiences on the 


farm, in the home, and in the community. How- 
ever, the aim should be not merely to adjust the pu- 
pils to their environment but also to develop such 
attitudes and abilities as will enable them to change 
the environment to meet their higher ideals, wants, 
and aspirations. 
Folk School 

It has long been obvious to many people that 
there is much of merit in the “Folk Schools” of 
which comparatively few have been established in 
this country. Some extension of this pattern for 
education is worthy of further effort on the part of 
any group interested in raising the level of rural liv- 
ing in the South. 


The Lord’s Acre 


A report on the religious department would 


take a book in itself. The growth of the Lord’s 


Acre Movement has been amazing. Under the tire- 
Clarke, this movement 
North 


and has now spread into every state in the United 


less leadership of Dumont 


has spread all through Western Carolina 


States. There are some five to six thousand 


churches using this method of supplementing the 
budget. Just at a time when spiritual foundations 


of America need strengthening, this movement has 


come along to invigorate and encourage the country 
church. 

The country church is the institution in which 
the ideals and dreams and hopes of America were 
There is no institution in 
The 


members of the Farmers Federation are proud that 


generated and developed. 
America as valuable as the country church. 
their religious department is doing so much _ to 
encourage and strengthen and vitalize the country 
church—From the annual report of Dr. McClure to 


The Asheville Farmers Federation. 





His ‘‘Acre” is the grass land to feed his calf. 


In the course of making extended visits in a 


number of African, Asiatic and Latin American 


lands, notably Angola, China, Japan, India and 


Mexico, I have had occasion to observe the Lord’s 


Acre principle as practiced by numerous Chris- 


tian churches. This program, developed largely 


through the instrumentality of the religious depart-° 


ment of the Farmers Federation, is not only re- 
markably suited to the genius and economy of all 
these great agricultural peoples, but has lifted many 
of their churches to a position of self-support.— 
J. Merle Davis, International Missionary Council. 
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In Memoriam 


EUGENE SMATHERS 


PAUL E. DORAN—AN APOSTLE OF 

RURAL LIFE 

\lmost thirty years ago a young high school 
principal, Paul E. Doran, heeding the call of the 
rural religious field, changed his vocation and mov- 
ed to a country parish on Calfkiller River in White 
County, Tennessee. While still in the teaching pro- 
fession, he had assisted Dr. Warren H. Wilson in 
making a social and religious survey of the High- 
land Rim and the Cumberland Plateau region of 
Tennessee, the region in which the Calfkiller Parish 
was located. So he knew the situation to which he 
went, its problems and possibilities, and he went on 
the condition that he be allowed to remain long 
enough to do a real job. Thus for these many 
years Dr. Doran was the pastor and leader of the 
population of this large valley. Under his leader- 
ship this parish, later to be known as the Blue 
Spring Parish, has become one of the largest rural 
parishes in America, and one of the distinguished 
rural parishes of the nation. Through all these years, 
Paul Doran was concerned that religion find ex- 
pression in the total life of his people, and was a 
leader in every movement for the development of 
the valley, the county, and the region. His concerns 
were as broad as life itself. He helped build roads, 
soil, health, schools, churches, and men. 

One of his earliest undertakings was to pur- 
chase a worn-out farm and begin the process for 
its redemption, and today this farm, one of the best 
in the county, is a symbol of his life and labors. He 
helped many young families become owners of 


farms. He contributed in many ways to the eco- 


nomic improvement of the valley. Today the Blue 
Springs Parish covers 450 square miles and in- 
Within the parish 


are five organized churches and several preaching 


cludes over a thousand families. 


points. Within recent years four beautiful and wor- 
shipful church buildings have been erected in the 
parish, contributing not only to the religious life of 
the valley but also to the quality of rural church 
architecture throughout the nation. These build- 
ings will long endure as silent testimonies to Paul 
Doran's years of consecrated and unselfish ministry. 

As a man of great energy and broad interests, 


aul Doran's contributions were not confined to 


ro " | 
cD ¢ Blue Springs Parish, even though this was his first 
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love. His vision, united with that of Dr. Warren 
H. Wilson and Dr. James H. Miller, led to the 
establishment, shortly after World War I, of the 
Presbytery of Cumberland Mountain, and through 
the years he has been an outstanding leader in the 
development of this unique rural presbytery. He 
was one of the initiators of the Rural Community 
Conference of the Cumberland Plateau and active 
in its efforts to encourage local community devel- 
opment. He was active in the work of the Con- 
ference of Southern Mountain Workers (now the 
Council of Southern Mountain Workers) and at the 
time of his death was chairman of its Committee 
on Religion. He was a member of the Committee 
on National Missions of the Synod of the Mid- 
South and president of the Presbyterian Rural Fel- 
lowship. He was a member of the regional com- 
mittee of the Home Missions Council of North 
America, a committee dealing with the particular 
problems of the Southern Mountain area. 

Because of his distinguished success as a rural 
minister, Dr. Doran was in great demand as speaker 
and teacher at schools and conferences for rural 
pastors. His experience and spirit inspired many 
younger men to choose the rural ministry as a life- 
time vocation. His avocation was the study of his- 
tory. He was an authority on the history of Midd'e 
Tennessee and on that of religion in the Southern 
Mountains. Cumberland University conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity upon him, a deserving 
tribute to an outstanding apostle of the rural church 
and rural life. 

Paul Doran’s life and ministry were marked by 
a quality of patience and unselfishness equaled by 
few. The concerns of the people of his parish and 
of his region always came first. And he was a 
man of great faith. When asked why he attempted 
the seemingly impossible, he would reply, “I believe 
in God.” 





MISS GOODRICH—APOSTLE OF 
HANDICRAFT 
I do not remember whether I met Miss Good- 
rich first in 1908 or 1909, but one could not meet 
her even casually without being impressed with her 
personality, her keen mind, discriminating opinions 


and lively wit. She had, it seems to me, some of the 
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most basic qualities for a mountain worker, espe- 
cially an unatfected simplicity—very like that of the 
people among, whom she had chosen to live and 
whom she loved and appreciated in rare degree. One 
had to look straight and talk straight with Miss 
Goodrich: her clear glance cut through all pretence. 
Describing in “Mountain Homespun” her meeting 
“We met, 


and looking one another in the eyes, took stock each 


with an old mountain weaver, she says: 


of the other, and then and there our friendship 
began.” 

The faculty, which was hers in high degree, of 
recognizing fineness in others, whatever their out- 
ward estate, and of seeing beauty, not only in nat- 
ural things, but in that expression of the inner man, 
the handicrafts, is a fundamental requisite for him 
who would put his work on a sound basis in the 
mountains. 

Miss Goodrich first centered her craft activities 
at Allanstand in Madison County, North Carolina. 
She worked steadily and quietly through the early 
years of the Conference, raising interest among 
many,.and in time opening a gift shop in Asheville 
which she called Allanstand Cottage Industries. She 
kept in touch with the growing craft groups from 
other centers as they met together more and more 
frequently at Conference discussions, and when they 
naturally organized into the Southern Highland Han- 
dicraft Guild no one was more interested and 
pleased. 

It was the latter part of February 1931 when 
she called in Clementine Douglas, Marguerite Bid- 
strup and myself and unfolded her plan for giving 
the entire Allanstand business to the Guild. I re- 
member well how we sat over the fire and talked 
through the whole momentous matter —a matter 
which was consummated not long after. 

She saw that conditions called for new market- 
ing of handicrafts, and she saw the possibilities in 
the Guild. She did not hesitate to make the experi- 
ment of bringing the two together, trusting that the 
new relationship would result well for the work and 
for the people she loved. As new situations deve!- 
oped she was not discouraged but was ready to ad- 
just and change when necessary. 

This fearlessness seems to me one of the great 
legacies she has left us—the fearless facing of con- 
ditions as they are and fearless action on her best 
judgment. We of the Conference may well take it 
to heart in these difficult times. 

Oxriver D. CAMPBELL 


She gave us The Allanstand, but she gave us 
much more. She gave us freely of her generous, 
buoyant spirit. When things came in to be judged 
she was always the one who wrote to those whose 
articles did not come up to standard, and as far as | 
know, her letters never hurt or discouraged the 
craftsman. Her criticisms were always constructive, 
with suggestions for improvement. 

In looking over the little leaflet of hers, “The 
Story of The Allanstand,” these words especially 
catch my eye: “neighborliness”—'‘‘desire to promote 
happiness’"—"I was concerned to make life less dull 
These 


and monotonous’—"“healthful excitement.” 


words all have a flavor of Miss Goodrich. Many 
people can be good, but not all can be good with a 

Healthful you like 
It was always healthfully 


Clementine Douglas and | 


twinkle. excitement”’—don't 
that ? 
around Miss Goodrich. 
served with her on the Membership and Standards 


Committee and sometimes met in her home for dis- 


exciting to be 


cussions. These were rich experiences. 

To have given The Allanstand to the Guild could 
have been a dangerous thing. The different mem- 
bers, from the different centers throughout these 
mountains all had their own ideas, and probably 
people from each center felt as I did about Penland 
—that the crafts from there were certainly the best 
there were! Thru Miss Goodrich we did not learn 
with a painful thud that this was not true. But 
thru fellowship with each other, thru seeing 
crafts from all the centers, at Allanstand, and thru 
the gentle and kindly and twinkling guidance of her 
spirit, we have all been growing without too much 
pain, and we have all stayed friends. 


—Lucy MorGan 





THE LORD’S ACRE PLAN AT KONNAROCK 


“Where there is a will to contribute to the 
work of the church, there is a way.” 
of the Holton Parish, who make their living the 


hard way on the steep mountain slopes are using 


The people 


the “Lord’s Acre Plan” of giving to increase their 


support of the church. Twenty-four pledges were 


made in Messiah congregation. Eleven people 


pledged the proceeds from all the friers that a hen 
would raise; four pledged lambs; two pledged 
calves; one pledged a hog; another a crate of eggs, 
and five pledged a day’s wages. Caring for the 


projects is a reminder of the Lord‘s work. 
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Notes on Cooperatives 


Seven years ago the Reno Cooperative Credit 
Union of Hutchison, Kansas, passed the hat to get 
$50.00 to help a minister whose wife needed an 
emergency operation. Today they have assets of 
$76,279.00, a membership of 686 and have made 
2,220 loans aggregating a total of $305,310 with a 
loss of only $64.64. 
ance policy that guarantees the borrower against a 


Every loan carries an insur- 


debt after death and the union against loss by death. 

Three large cooperative wholesales have united 
to build a fertilizer plant that will produce 50,000 
tons per year. It will be located in Indiana, where 
the large fertilizer plant of the State Farm Bureau 
in Indianapolis has proven a great success. 

The Cooperative Refinery Association plant at 
Coffeyville, Kansas, is now turning out enough 100 
octane gas to supply 30 flying fortresses with an es- 
cort of 70 fighters for a round trip from London to 
Berlin every day. The Consumers Cooperative As- 
sociation of North Kansas City, Missouri, that op- 
erates this plant, is also furnishing great quantities 
of lumber from its own mills, thousands of cases of 
food stuff from its fruit, canning and dehydration 
plant and is refining 10,000 barrels of used motor 
oil each month from the crank cases of government 
owned planes. In addition it is producing 175,000,- 
000 gallons of gasoline annually for its 150,000 co- 
operative members. 


Five cooperative wholesales have joined in build- 
ing a 2,500,000 dollar farm machinery cooperative 
at Shelbyville, Indiana. This factory was started 
by the Indiana Farm Bureau Coop several years ago 
in a small way to build coop farm tractors. They 
now propose to add manure spreaders, corn pick- 
ers, water tank heaters and other farm machinery 


products to their manufacturing line. 


At Cochocton, Ohio, a farm bureau cooperative 
handles from 70,000 to 80,000 head of livestock per 
year valued at more than one and three-quarter mil- 
tle, hogs, sheep and horses per year. 


The farm kitchen study group of the Ohio Farm 
sureau now number about 1,830. These advisory 


councils are sending copies of their minutes to the 


lion dollars. They market about 75,000 head of cat- 
state office in the six-story building headquarters in 
Columbus. The average attendance is about 15. 
Seventy-eight counties in Ohio now have group 
hospital insurance cooperatively administered, with 
around 23,000 members. The total turnover of the 
Farm Bureau Cooperatives in Ohio is now running 
above $1,000,000 per month and will this year, it is 
believed, come close to $1,500,000 per month. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, by loan- 
ing money at low rates on homes that other agencies 
would not accept, saved three million American 
homes from foreclosure. A million dollars was paid 
to the loaners of money for home building and Un- 
cle Sam took over the mortgages, which, if fore- 
closed, would have been at a huge loss to the mort- 
gage companies. Investments were made in Build- 
ing and Loan Associations also by the government 
to enable them to carry on. The total amount ex- 
pended to save three million homes was about three 
billion dollars. At the end of ten years only sixty- 
five million has not been recovered. It is believed 
that in the end Uncle Sam will not be out very 
much. With this record the response of congress 
to the proposal of certain reactionary congressmen 
that Uncle Sam take over the poorer of mortgages 
outstandig and let the loaners enjoy safety with the 
better, is not receiving much attention in congress. 


Consumers Union makes public a report upon 
aspirin, the various brands, and their cost to the 
consumer. It says that in 1900 the German firm of 
Bayer, being unable to get a patent on acetylsalicylic 
acid in Europe, obtained one in the United States, 
which protected them against competition for seven- 
teen years, and that during that time Americans paid 
eleven times as much for aspirin tablets as did Eu- 
ropeans. When that patent expired in 1917 Bayer’s 
claimed to be the only genuine aspirin, claiming 
But in 1934 
the Federal Trade Commission ordered them to 


Sayer and aspirin were synonymous. 


cease such misrepresentation and now aspirin tab- 
lets of equal value can be purchased at from 7c to 
85c per hundred, yet because thousands think the 
higher price must mean higher quality, the high 
priced, though of no better quality, continues to 


have large sales. Aspirin tablets put on sale are re- 
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quired by law to have certain minimum standards 
48 


brands and found two exceeded the legal demands 


of purity. Consumers Union tested different 


and two were slightly under, but not enough to 
debar them from approval. 


Death rates in the cities have fallen 50% since 
32%. 


in rural districts was due to typhoid, diphtheria, pel- 





1900 but in rural areas only The larger rate 
lagra, pneumonia and influenza, diseases easily cur- 
able by modern up-to-date doctors with hospital fa- 
1940 and 1941 
with 10% of the population got 


cilities. During the two years of 
New York State 
18% 


with 2% of the population got only 3/10 of 1% of 


of the new medical graduates while Alabama 


these new medical graduates. Before the war al- 
most one-half of the counties had no full time pub- 
lic health officer and about one-fourth of them no 
public health nurse. That number has been greatly 
increased since the war by physicians and nurses 
Until 
and in no region more than in the Southern High- 


going to military service. now many areas, 
lands, there is only one dector to every three to five 
thousand people with some counties having none 
at all. 


A Latin-American Cooperative Union named 
after the great South American hero, Bolivar, with 
cooperatives in five Latin-American countries, are 
taking steps to cooperate with the International 
Cooperatives, especially to join in producing and 
distributing food for the suffering peoples after the 
war. In Brazil there are now 1,730 cooperatives 
with a membership of 270,000 and the ministry of 
agriculture is not only taking an interest in them 
but The 


compels the liquidation of corporation stores, and 


promoting their increase. government 
their organization into cooperatives by the workers, 
farmers and others who had hitherto patronized 
them and is furnishing a credit of $15,000,000 that 
the Brazilian Cooperatives may be provided with 
credit when needed. 


Plastic surgeons say that their art will be able 
to repair scarred faces, etc., of war veterans and that 
probably 80% will be successful. Plastic surgeons 
accompany the troops everywhere behind the com- 
bat zones. It is now found that skin from another 
person of the same blood group may be successfully 
used. The Russians are very adeptly taking nerves 
from bodies of men killed in action and transferring 


them to repair nerve injuries of those wounded. 


Wounded men left with scared or misshapen ace 


find in this promise a hope that tremendously in- 
creases morale. 

It was proposed at the quadrennial conference 
of the Methodist churches in Kansas City that spe- 
cial training be provided for youth who wil then 
volunteer to spend at least one year in unpaid so- 
cial welfare service, such as the [Friends have been 
successfully conducting through their work camps 
for several summers. The author of the proposal 
says: “Many of them will feel the need of some- 
thing like this for the sake of their own souls. They 
will feel the need to help bind up the wounds of 
the world.” 

The Midland Cooperative Wholesale at Minne- 
apolis has purchased a small village in Wisconsin 
together with a flour mill, elevator, a warehouse, a 
store and a number of other buildings. The mill 
produces two carloads of flour per day and one car- 
load of stock feed. The twenty-five families of the 
village will work cooperatively and large develop- 
ments are proposed when priorities are removed to 
make building possible. 
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LAURELS 
Hawthorn would make a better victory crown 
Than laurel spray; for then if one sat down 
On the pink flower, persuasion from beneath 
Might keep the man from resting on the wreath. 
For I once knew one who stood up and led 
The fight, till he won laurels for the head; 
But, having got one honor, he sat down 
And made a cushion of the victory crown, 


Lawrence Bowling 
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FREEDOM FROM WANT 

Stuart Chase, who knows how to make economics 
human and readable to the common people, makes a 
major contribution to Freedom From Want in Goals 
For America: A Budget of Our Needs and Re- 
sources, written for and issued by the ‘Twentieth 
Century Fund (330 W. 42nd St., New York). 
are a few of his salient paragraphs: 


Here 


“America probably will emerge from this war 
with her productive capacity stepped up to the high- 
est levels in history, making it easily possible for 
private enterprise and government enterprise to co- 
operate in providing adequate minimum living stan- 
dards for everybody in the country. We may end 
the war with an energy capacity half again as great 
as when we entered it.” 

“We have an enormous private business ma- 
chine already functioning. It would be the height 
of folly to tear it up by the roots. [Encourage busi- 
nessmen to do all they can, and to take responsibil- 
ity wherever they can. The critical point is to have 
in the federal government a conning-tower control 
charged with the duty of plugging any gaps in the 
front of full employment.” 

Mr. Chase urges a new and wider concept of 
‘Broadly interpreted, public works 
include not only physical things that are built, but 
also services rendered in the public interest and ad- 
ministered by the government.” 

“We come to a decision of critical importance. 
We can put the unemployed on the dole, or at raking 
leaves, which would mean that we had won the war 
and lost the peace. Or we can challenge our citizens 
with the greatest, most splendid, most uplifting se- 
ries of public works which any civilization ever 
Whole cities to be rebuilt and decen- 
tralized; mighty watersheds to be tamed, like that 


dreamed of. 


of the Tennessee; the forests of America to be put 
on a perpetual yield basis, the grasslands to be re- 
stored, the entire transport system to be integrated ; 
civic centers, libraries, museums, research laborato- 
ries, universities, public buildings, to reflect an aspir- 
ing culture in a new architecture, and reflect it too 
in sculpture, painting, music, the theater. 

“Room can be found in such projects for all the 
man power we have available. When technology 
again gives us a surplus of man power some day— 


as it surely will—then hours of daily labor can come 


lown, vacation periods grow longer.” 
Ty i e Of nutrition requirements Mr. Chase says: “The 


XUM 


standard has been worked out. Science has replaced 


guesswork. Individual differences and tastes will 
always play their part, but we know the forty chem- 
ical elements that the body must have.” He pays 


compliment to the “gold standard of nutrition” 
which has been worked out by food scientists and 
which is being given wide publicity by government 
agencies, food manufacturers, trade associations and 
others in connection with the war effort. 

In spite of all this knowledge, however, “all au- 
thorities agree that a huge proportion of Americans 
are now short of receiving the standard. Perhaps 
75 per cent are short to some degree, while at least 
30 per cent—forty million persons—are living below 
the diet danger line. Shortages are due both to ig- 
norance of the standard and to plain inability to buy 
the required foodstuffs.” 

Citing figures on average illness in the United 
States, he says: “The National Institute of Health 
reported that in 1935-1936 persons on relief averag- 
ed 17.4 days of illness a year; persons not on relief 
but with family incomes of under $1,000 averaged 
10.9 days of illness; persons in the $1,500 to $2,000 
a year income group averaged 7.0 days; persons 
with incomes of over $5,000, 6.5 days of illness. 
Here is a stunning statistical parallel between pov- 
erty and sickness.” 

“Of the first two million men examined for the 
Army in 1940-41, almost one million were rejected 
because their physical condition was below Army 
standards. These were men supposedly in the 
healthiest years of their life, in a great rich country 
which spends many millions for doctors, medicines, 
hospitals, and advertisements about health and sani- 
tation.” Mr. Chase points out that physical stan- 
dards for military service are more severe in this 
war than they were in World War I, and that many 
considerations affect this high percentage of rejec- 
tions. “But a large fraction can be laid squarely to 
insufficient medical, dental, clinical, hospital and pub- 
lic-health attention. If doctors are unable to take 
care of all sick people on the orthodox fee basis, then 
make it possible to help doctors take care of all sick 
people. If private business cannot absorb all the 
unemployed—and it probably cannot—keep the great 
public works programs going side-by-side with pri- 


vate business.” 
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In the realm of education, Mr. Chase sets as a 
minimum national goal a chance for every boy and 
girl to go through high school. He says: “A test Wilt i come ta thie? 
check of the Census in 1940 shows 95 per cent of all 





children between seven and fifteen years of age at 
school, and 56 per cent at ages fifteen to nineteen. 
We are doing better, but to meet the high-school- 
for-all standard a great deal more needs to be done.” 
‘The tasks outlined for us here are to expand 
educational opportunities in the lower and upper age 
groups, to abolish child labor and get the youngsters 
back into school, to level up opportunities between 
city and country, between one state and another, t: 
eliminate illiteracy, to build more modern school- 
houses, to train a great new army of teachers.” 
Turning to the item of clothing, he says: “In 
1939, estimates made by a federal government agen- 
cy showed that if everyone in the country could buy 
as much clothing as a family living on an income of 
$1,800 a year now buys, production would have to 
be raised about 10 per cent. . . . That level, how- 
ever, represents a minimum sté ~~ urd of health and 
decency at 1939 prices. The agency cinaiaed that 
a 10 per cent increase would give jobs to about 
250,000 people. Beyond all doubt the American 
clothing industry, from cotton in the fields to gar- 
ment shops on Seventh Avenue, New York, has 
been entirely capable for more than thirteen years of 
turning out more than we can conveniently wear.” 
America can feed, clothe, house and care for its 
people if all its people are enabled to work at a liv- OUR GREAT 


ing income. 











